Press  rejects 
Judge’s  rules  b 
in  Nebr.  trial 

Watergate  4 
claim  news 
biased  jurors 

Ad  agency  bids 
for  retail  biz 
(see  page  27) 


Photojournalism  has  its  place  in 
Northwest  newspapering. 


L  1  In  Oregon,  Gannett  s  two  state-capital  dailies  are  known  for 

11  pictures  that  win  prizes. 

Notable  recently  was  this  sensitive  look  behind  the  scenes  at  a  near-tragic 
accident.  With  it  the  Salem  Capital  Journal’s  Dan  Poush  captured  the  giant 
sweepstakes  cup  at  the  1975  Northwest  AP  Photo  Contest  (Non-Metro  Division) 

In  fact,  17  out  of  the  21  AP  awards  this  year  were  claimed  by  Gannett’s 
Capital  Journal  and  Oregon  Statesman.  Over  the  years,  their  photographers 
Poush,  Gerry  Lewin,  John  Ericksen,  and  Ron  Cooper  have  won  six  cups. 

Making  51  newspapers,  from  Vermont  to  Guam,  better  for  being  Gannett 
often  means  letting  the  professional  skills  of  each  autonomous  news  staff 
shine  through. 

Nice  work,  Salem. 


Gannett 


T 


Something  New 
from 
The 
Wright 
Brothers 


These  Wright  Brothers 
(Dick  and  Don)  are  flying  high 
with  the  fastest  selling  feature 
on  the  newspaper  market  — 
and  they  belong  to 
COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE. 

It’s  SPORTSQUIZ  and  editors 
across  the  land  are  finding  it  a 
“must”  for  their  sports  pages. 

What  pro  football  player  was 
the  all  time  National  Football 
league  tumbler? 

Who  topped  Walter  Johnson's 
record  of  56  consecutive  scoreless 
innings? 

And,  many  more  brightly 
illustrated  tests  for  sports  fans. 


QUIZ 


I 


ax  SIMPSON  HOLDS  THE 
SINOLE  SAME  PUSHING  RECORD 
OF  760  TARPS.  WHOSE  RECORD 
WO  O.J.  BREAK? 

A.  MERCURV  MORRIS 

B.  WILLIE  ELLISON 

C.  FRANCO  HARRIS 

-$pA  m'suiBJ'  uosiiia  aiiiiM  -maat 


JOHNNY  MILLER  IS  THE  ALL 
TIME  MONET  WINNER  FOR 
ONE  SEASON.  WHO  HOLDS  THE 
CAREER  WINNINSS  RECORD? 

A.  LEE  TREVINO 

B.  JACK  NICKLAUS 

C.  ARNOLD  PALMER 

snetMoiu  MOBr-.joMsue 


QUIZ 

Cimine 

Five! 


BILL  RUSSELL 
WON  THE  MVP 
AWARD  FIVE 
TIMES,  THE  ALL  . 
TIME  HIGH.  WHO 
IS  SECOND  ON 
THE  LIST  ? 

,  ,  A.  WILT 
''  ^  CHAMBERLAIN 

B.  KAREEM 
ABDUL'JABBAR 
C  BOB  COUSV 


JVK^'  uiBiJaquiBHo  ^  jaMSue 


Write,  wire  or  call: 

Copley  News  Service 
P.O.  Box  190 
Son  Diego,  CA  921 1 2 

Phone:  (714)  299-3131 


< 


sheets,  and  up  to  20  per  minute  on  iV'x 
17"  sheets.  Another  advantage:  in  book 
mode  you  can  automatically  make 
multiple  copies  of  one  original.  Simply 
pre-set  the  Copy  Dial  for  1  to  25  copies. 
Or  set  Copy  Dial  at  "M"  for  26  or 
more  copies. 

And  the  NP-1824  is  reliable.  It's  built 
by  Canon,  a  company  with  a  long¬ 
standing  reputation  for  both  high  quality 
optics  and  business  machines.  And 
backed  by  a  nationwide,  full-service 
organization. 

For  more  information,  send  in  the 
coupon. 

See  first-hand  what  the  NP-1824  is 
capable  of  doing.  Enclose  with  the 
coupon  something  you’d  like  copied 
on  the  NP-1824.  We’ll  deliver  to  you 
your  original,  our  copy,  and  full  details 
and  specs. 


Now  it  exists.  The  copier  you  ve  hoped 
for. 

Canon  s  new  NP-1824  makes  copies 
on  plain  paper  in  four  large  sizes  up  to 
18  by  24  inches— larger  than  a  full 
newspaper  page. 

So  now  you  can  make  one-piece  copies 
of  newspaper  proofs,  advertising  layouts, 
architectural  elevations,  engineering 
schematics.  Also  translucent  originals 
for  diazo  machines.  And  get  Canon  s 
superb  image  quality  as  well. 

It's  really  unsurpassed.  Because  while 
most  other  plain  paper  copiers  are  < 

variations  of  the  same  technological 
development,  the  NP-1824  incorporates 
a  unique  technology  based  on  the  same  t 
principles  as  fine  photogravure  printing,  i 

As  a  result,  solid  black  areas  stay  black  ' 
—no  grainy  edge  effect.  Whites  stay 
white.  And  all  half-tones  in  between  are 
reproduced  with  striking  fidelity.  So  you 
can  copy  difficult  to  reproduce  originals 
like  finely  detailed  schematics,  computer 
fan-fold  printouts,  colored  renderings 
and  illustrations,  even  photographs— 
and  get  compliments  instead  of 
complaints  on  the  results 

They  come  out  perfectly  dry,  so  you 
can  write  or  color  on  them  right  away. 

The  NP-1824  is  versatile,  convenient 
to  use  and  simple  to  operate.  You  can 
make  copies  using  either  sheet  mode  or 
book  mode  Ckjpy  onto  1 1"  x  17"  ledger, 
12"  X  18"  tabloid,  17"  x  22"  or  18"  x  24" 
newspaper-size  sheets.  And  because  the 
NP-1824  incorporates  a  double-deck 
paper  loading  system,  you  can  switch 
from  one  size  to  another  with  a  touch  of 
a  button. 


It's  fast,  too.  In  sheet  mode,  it  produces 
up  to  10  copies  per  minute  on  18"  x  24" 


It  □  Please  have  a  salesman  contact  me  E 

**  □  Please  send  information  on  the  NP-1824 

□  I  am  enclosing  material  to  be  copied.  Show  me  what  the  NP-1824  can  do. 


Name 


Address. 


Canon 

PLAIN  PAPER  COPIER 


[ZI^I824 


Copier  Division  Canon  USA  Inc.,  10  Nevada  Drive.  Lake  Success,  New  York  11040^J 


Converting  To  Di-Lltho® 

Or  Offset?...ll  So.  We  urgoYdu 
To  Head  The  Following 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


,  JANUARY  1976 

S  M  T  W  T  r  S 

-  -  -  -  1  2  3 

4  S  6  7  8  9  10 

11  12  13  14  IS  16  17 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

25  26  27  28  29  30  31 


FCBRUARY  1976 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

I  2  3  4  5  6  7 

8  9  10  II  12  13  14 

IS  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 


MARCH  1976 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

-  I  2  3  4  5  6 

7  8  9  10  11  12  13 

14  IS  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30  31  -  -  - 


If  you  are  making  the  "big  switch”  to  Di-Litho  or  offset.  Western  Litho 
Plate  {)ffers  you  a  service  that  guarantees  a  smooth  changeover  and  a 
trouble-free  plateroom  operation. 

Having  been  active  in  the  platercwm  conversions  of  many  metropolitan 
newspapers  that  have  gone  offset  in  recent  years.  Western  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  most  experienced  technical  assistance  in  the  industry. 
And . . .  we  want  to  work  with  you  during  your  preliminary  planning  through 
start-up  —  until  you  feel  comfortable  in  the  handling  of  your  new  platerttom. 
Timing  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  your  conversion  and 
Western  makes  every  effttrt  to  conform  to  your  schedule.  We  feel  that 
during  this  critical  period  we  can  eliminate  at  least  one  problem,  the  plate- 
room.  by  actually  taking  this  responsibility  off  your  hands,  thus  giving 
you  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the  many  other  aspects  of  conversion. 

LET  WESTERN  LAY  OUT  YOUR  PLATEROOM 

Western  Litho  Plate’s  engineering  department  will  lay  out  and  design  your 
plateroom  for  you.  As  part  of  this  service  we  will  provide  you  with  a  scale 
drauing  showing  where  each  piece  of  equipment  should  be  placed,  based 
upon  your  specific  requirements  and  your  available  space. 

LET  WESTERN  TRAIN  YOUR  PEOPLE . . . 

IN  OUR  LAB  AND  AT  YOUR  FACILITV 

Western  Litho  Plate’s  facilities  contain  a  laboratory  in  which  your  electri¬ 
cal  and  maintenance  peoplecan  learn  more  about  Western’s  plate  processing 
equipment  with  a  hands-on  training  program.  Western  will  also  hold 
training  sessions  uithin  your  facilities,  teaching  your  plateroom  personnel 
all  about  plates,  chemicals,  and  machinery  and  how  to  spot  potential 
problems. 

HERE  IS  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  WESTERN 
PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  PLATEROOM  OPERATION 

PUNCH-COATER  MODEL  SP-3.  especially  designed  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  your  solution  to  plate  processing  bottlenecks. 

THE  WESTERN  LFTH-X-POZER.  the  leading  automated  plate-exposing 
machine  in  the  newspaper  industry  today. 

THE  WESTERN  LITHOPLATER.  the  most  versatile  and  advanced  plate 
prtFcessor  on  the  market,  available  in  two  newspaper  models. 

THE  WESTERN  LFTHOCOATER.  an  economical  roller  coater  which  is 
ideal  for  any  plateroom  operation. 

THE  PLATE  PUNCH,  a  small  punch  used  as  auxiliary  equipment  in  many 
plants  and  as  primary  equipment  in  smaller  operations. 

Whatever  your  needs  in  platercwm  equipment.  Western  can  assist  you  in 
the  selection  and  provide  you  with  the  right  choice. 

For  your  FREE  Package  of  Information  on 
Plateroom  Conversion  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to 
Western  Litho  Plate,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Blvd., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63122— Atten:  Don  Holmes 

I  Please  send  me  my  package  of  Plateroom  Conversion  Information.  I 


COMPANY . 


11-14 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop  for  newspapers  over  30,000  circula¬ 
tion,  Managing  Editor's  Job,  Atlanta  Journal,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

11-14 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  N.Y.  Hilton. 

15-17 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Wigwam,  Litchfield  Park,  Ariz. 
15-17— International  Circulation  Manager's  Association  Seminar  on  Cir¬ 
culation  Management,  Troy  State  University,  Troy,  Ala. 

15-17 — Texas  Press  Association  Convention/Trade  Show,  Marriott  Hotel, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

15-17 — Dymo/Xylogic  Users  Group,  O'Hare  Inn,  Des  Plaines,  III. 

15-17 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Lexington,  Ky. 

15-18 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Ramada,  Casper,  Wyo. 

15-18 — New  England  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston, 
Mass. 

1$.17_Arkansas  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

18-20 — Tal-Star  Users  Group,  Whitehall  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

18-21 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington.  D.C. 

18-30 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston, 
Va. 

20-21 — Conference  on  Interactive  Area  Composition,  GCCA,  Hotel  Com¬ 
modore,  N.Y.C. 

20- 21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

21- 24 — Black  Press  of  America,  St.  Thomas,  V.l. 

22- 24 — Idaho  Newspaper  Association,  Ramada,  Boise,  Idaho 

22- 24 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute,  Carolina 

Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

23- 25 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  News  Executives,  Shera¬ 

ton  Airport  Motor  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

25-28 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Sales  Confer¬ 
ence.  Marriott  Hotel,  New  Orleans.  La. 

25- 29 — Newspaper  Computer  Users  Group,  Hyatt-Regency,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

26- 27 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Lincoln  Inn, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

29-31 — Tennessee  Press  Association  and  UT-TPA  Press  Institute,  Hyatt- 
Regency  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

29-31 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Kellogg  Center,  East  Lansing.  Mich. 


1-4 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  Selecting  Newspaper  Employees. 
Holiday  Inn,  Dallas.  Tex. 

1-6 — American  Press  Institute  Management  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper 
Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

1- 7 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Xanadu  Princess,  Freeport  Grand 

Bahama 

2- 5 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Nuclear  Energy:  Prom¬ 

ises  and  Problems.  Washington,  D.C. 

5-7 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Inn,  Mobile.  Ala. 

7- 8 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Telephone  Sales  School, 

Parliament  House,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

8- 11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Parliament  House,  Bir¬ 

mingham,  Ala. 

I  8-20 — American  Press  Institute  Women's  Page  Editors  Seminar,  Reston, 
Va. 

10-13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Cooperative  Network  Seminar,  Marriott 
Inn,  New  Orleans.  La. 

12- 14 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Wade  Hampton  Hotel,  Colum¬ 

bia,  S.C. 

13- 15 — Utah  Press  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

14 -  Louisiana  Press  Association  Ed  Arnold  Advertising  Seminar,  Alexan¬ 
dria.  La. 

1  15-16 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Conti- 
I  nental  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


I  lll0JT0rn  LITHO  PLATE 
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Books  on  journalism,  editing,  writing  and  related  subjects  available  through  E&P’s  Book  Department 


110 — STOP  THE  PRESSES!  by  Dick  Hyman.  A  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  best  “Short  Takes”  from  the  weekly  issues 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  over  the  years.  Illustrated  by  Bob 
Dunn.  110  pages  $2.95 


111—  ETHICS  AND  THE  PRESS— /?ead/ngs  in  Mass 
Media  Morality,  edited  by  John  C.  Merrill,  University  of 
Missouri,  and  Ralph  D.  Barney,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity.  A  timely  collection  of  some  35  articles  on  the 
ethical  considerations  and  implications  the  media 
must  face  in  reporting  the  news.  338  pages.  $13.95 

112—  THE  CREATION  OF  CONSENT— PuW/c  Relations 

in  Practice,  by  Charles  S.  Steinberg,  Professor  of 
Communication  at  Hunter  College.  Develops  the  thesis 
that  public  relations,  practiced  with  integrity  in  an  age 
of  mass  media,  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  process 
of  mass  communication  and  is  important  to  the  heal¬ 
thy  functioning  of  our  economic,  social,  political  and 
social  institutions.  315  pages.  $13.50 

113—  MY  FIRST  65  YEARS  IN  ADVERTISING  by  Max¬ 

well  Sackheim.  The  Dean  of  Direct  Mail  Advertising, 
recently  elected  to  the  Copywriters’  Hall  of  Fame,  dis¬ 
cusses  techniques,  ads  and  headlines  that  moved  bill¬ 
ions  of  dollars  of  merchandise  from  shelf  to  customer. 
210  pages,  illustrated.  $9.95 

114 —  The  Tin  Kazoo:  Television,  Politics,  and  the  News,  by 

Edwin  Diamond.  A  critical  study  of  broadcast  news 
arguing  that  the  impact  of  TV  on  national  audiences  is 
considerably  less  than  is  generally  believed.  Analyzes 
a  number  of  misconceptions  demonstrating  that  tele¬ 
vision  news  is  not  as  influential  as  it  is  thought  to  be. 
270  pages.  $9.95 


121—  FEATURE  WRITING  FOR  NEWSPAPERS,  by 

Daniel  R.  Williamson.  For  students  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  writing  features  for  newspapers.  Basic 
elements  and  techniques  explained  with  suggested 
exercises  and  practical  review  material.  218  pages, 
indexed.  $12.50 

122—  SYLVIA  PORTER’S  MONEY  BOOK— Twenty- 
three  weeks  on  the  best  seller  list,  this  famous  news¬ 
paper  columnist  tells  you  how  to  earn  it,  spend  it,  save 
it,  invest  it,  borrow  it — and  use  it  to  better  your  life. 
Five  years  in  the  writing,  “this  book’s  entire  purpose  is 
to  prepare  you  to  win  in  every  sphere  of  your  economic 
life,”  the  author  says.  1105  pages,  indexed.  $14.95 

123 —  REVERSE  DICTIONARY  by  Theodore  M.  Bernstein, 

consulting  editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  The  author  of 
“Headlines  and  Deadlines”  has  created  an  unconven¬ 
tional  dictionary  listing  an  array  (13,390  entries)  of 
meanings  alphabetically  and  gives  the  words.  277 
pages.  $10.00 

124—  PHOTOGRAPHING  SPORTS:  Capturing  the  Ex¬ 
citement  of  People  in  Action.  One  of  the  “Masters  of 
Contemporary  Photography”  series  about  the  work  of 
Mark  Kauffman,  John  Zimmerman  and  Neil  Leifer  in 
Sports  Illustrated.  Written  by  Sean  Callahan  and 
Gerald  Astor.  Well  illustrated.  96  pages.  $8.95 

125 —  THE  PHOTOJOURNALIST:  Two  Women  Explore  the 

Modern  World  and  the  Emotions  of  Individuals. 
Another  in  the  "Masters  of  Contemporary  Photo¬ 
graphy”  series  about  the  work  of  Mary  Ellen  Mark  and 
Annie  Leibovitz,  text  by  Adrianne  Marcus.  Well  illus¬ 
trated,  with  section  on  “tools  of  the  photojournalist.” 
96  pages.  $8.95 


115—  HANDLING  NEWSPAPER  TEXT— An  Illustrated 

Guide  to  Putting  News  into  Print,  by  Harold  Evans, 
editor  of  The  Sunday  Times,  London.  From  a  guide  to 
text  type,  its  design  and  usage,  to  editing  copy,  with 
examples  applicable  to  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain.  366 
pages.  $11.95 

116 —  NEWS  HEADLINES,  by  Haro/d  Evans.  An  illustrated 

guide  to  the  writing  of  headlines  as  well  as  style  and 
typography  with  a  23-page  glossary  of  newspaper 
terms  used  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  11  pages 
of  useful  synonyms.  150  pages.  $11.95 

117 —  NEWSPAPER  DESIGN,  An  Illustrated  Guide  to  Lay¬ 

out,  by  Harold  Evans.  A  critical  examination  of  news¬ 
paper  design  and  page  layout  drawing  examples  from 
the  U.S.,  Great  Britain  and  other  newspapers  around 
the  world.  214  pages.  $11.95 

118 —  NEWSMAKING,  by  Bernard  Roshco.  With  journalis¬ 

tic  experience  and  a  degree  in  sociology,  the  author 
shows  how  the  relationship  between  the  American 
press  and  other  social  institutions  determines  the 
press’s  definition  of  news  and  how  it  is  presented;  how 
the  content  of  the  news  is  shaped  by  the  dominant 
values  of  American  society.  160  pages.  $10.00 

119—  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE,  The  Story  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  by  Nixon  Smiley.  A  fascinating  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Herald  and  the  Knights  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  Miami  before  and  after  the  Knights  bought 
the  newspaper  with  55,000  circulation  for  $2.25  mill¬ 
ion  in  1937.  340  pages,  indexed  and  illustrated. 

$14.95 

120 —  THE  MEDIA  IN  AMERICA,  by  John  Tebbel.  More 

than  a  newspaper  history;  it  covers  the  waterfront  of 
communication.  “The  media  ought  to  pay  less  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  critics,  few  of  whom  are  worth  listening  to, 
and  more  to  improving  their  product  in  terms  of 
thoroughness,  readability,  and  accuracy,”  the  author 
states.  $10.00 


126—  HARPER  DICTIONARY  OF  CONTEMPORARY 

USAGE  by  William  Morris  and  Mary  Morris  with  a 
panel  of  136  language  experts.  Authors  of  the  syndi¬ 
cated  column  “Words,  Wit  and  Wisdom”  have  pre¬ 
pared  an  entertaining  and  informative  guide  to  idioms, 
slang,  vogue  words,  etc.,  with  opinions  on  disputed 
usage.  650  pages.  $15.00 

127—  FINANCIAL  DIRECT  RESPONSE  ADVERTISING 

by  Richard  L.  Fernandes.  The  senior  vice  president  of 
Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc.  Some  tips  and  do’s 
and  don’ts  about  “direct  response”  with  contributions 
by  other  executives  of  the  well-known  agency.  112 
pages.  $11.95 

128—  THAT’S  WHAT  THEY  SAID  ABOUT  THE  PRESS, 

by  Keen  Rafferty.  A  lively  dictionary  of  more  than  500 
quotations  from  the  famous,  the  infamous,  and  the 
nondescript  through  the  centuries,  about  the  press 
and  the  broadcasters.  Thirty-four  classifications  in¬ 
cluding  “The  Presidents”  and  “The  Tyrants”  Indexed, 
137  pages.  $5.95 
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CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


THE  YEAR  HAS  RUN  ONLY  TEN  DAYS  and  already  we  may 
have  the  most  frightening  statistic  of  1976  at  hand.  Kay 
Gardella  mentions  in  her  Ne^v  York  Daily  News  column 
that  television  producer  Martha  Stuart  has  figured  out 
that  if  the  average  person  continues  to  watch  television  at 
the  present  rate,  by  the  time  he’s  65  years  old  he  will  have 
devoted  nine  years  of  his  life  to  the  tube.  Nine  years! 

Still  there  is  spotty  hope — out  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  one  fam¬ 
ily  took  a  stand.  Dayton  Daily  News  columnist  Bob  Batz 
and  his  family  tried  out  a  week-long  boycott  of  television. 
They  survived.  Batz  reported  daily  progress  to  readers  via 
his  column.  By  the  sixth  day  he  announced  the  kids  were 
amusing  themselves  beautifully  and  nobody  was  giving 
the  television  screen  so  much  as  a  passing  glance. 


FOR  THE  RECORD — FYom  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Lloyd  W.  Sveen  of  The  Forum  sends  a  tear  sheet 
of  the  paper’s  editorial  page  for  Christmas  Day.  Sveen 
thinks  the  editorial  may  well  be  a  newspaper  world  record. 

An  editor’s  note  explained  to  readers:  Traditionally 
newspaper  editorials  are  unsigned  but  tradition  can  be 
broken.  Today’s  Christmas  editorial  was  written  by  Earl  K. 
Bitzing,  and  it  is  his  46th  for  The  Forum  .  .  .  Although  he 
relinquished  the  editorial  post  several  years  ago,  he  has 
continued  to  write  the  yearly  Christmas  editorial.  Mr. 
Bitzing  is  94,  but  he  still  has  a  desk  at  The  Forum  and 
works  every  day.” 

Sveen  tells  Catch-lines  that  the  veteran  editor  (who 
joined  the  newspaper  back  in  1919)  now  largely  limits  his 
writing  to  the  holiday  editorial  but  still  performs  editing 
tasks,  including  reading  page  proofs. 

«  «  in 

QUOTABLE  QUOTE:  Henry  Graff  of  the  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  told  a  dialogue  between 
journalists  and  social  scientists  discussing  1976  elections 
coverage  that  he  sees  no  hope  for  change.  “The  election 
campaign  will  be  reported  much  as  it  was  100  years  ago — it 
is  a  form  of  public  entertainment.” 

*  «  ♦ 

OUT  IN  NEPHI,  UTAH  there’s  a  mother-daughter  news¬ 
paper  distributing  team  and  transport  is  by  motorcycle. 
Joyce  Bracken,  veteran  of  nine  years  coping  with  four  sons 
who  delivered  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  decided  to 
go  right  on  with  the  family  tradition.  Daughter  Rebecca 
now  works  with  her. 

Joyce  has  initiated  some  incentives  for  16  carriers  she 
supervises.  Carrier  and  parents  get  free  dinner  at  a  local 
cafe  at  the  end  of  a  year  on  a  route;  Joyce  remembers 
birthdays  with  a  show  pass — and  the  first  to  pay  his  or  her 
bill  each  month  gets  a  banana  split. 


LIBERALIZED  DEGREE — Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise 
managing  editor  Leonard  Duckett  is  getting  his  college 
diploma  after  a  25-year  recess.  He  left  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  in  1950  but  didn’t  get  the  diploma — despite 
145  credits  to  the  required  124 — because  he  lacked  one  year 
of  foreign  language.  Recently  Duckett  was  informed  that 
with  curriculum  changes  in  the  College  of  Journalism  he 
now  meets  graduation  requirements. 

m  *  * 

THE  OLD  MATH — Jack  Gillard  of  the  Sunday  Des  Moines 
Register  ran  an  item  from  a  1900  copy  of  the  Belmond 
(Iowa)  Independent— 'Someone  made  the  statement  that 
one  bushel  of  corn  makes  four  gallons  of  whiskey  which 
retails  for  $16.  Out  of  this  the  government  gets  $3,  the 
railroad  $4,  the  manufacturer  $4,  the  vendor  $4  and  the 
farmer  40  cents.  The  drinker  gets  roaring  drunk  and  his 
boots  full  of  menagerie  stock,  to  say  nothing  of  having  two 
or  three  fights,  getting  arrested  and  a  $14.75  fine  and  all 
from  one  poor  bushel  of  corn.” 

In  investigative  style,  Gillard  appended  a  modern-day 
question:  “Never  mind  all  that — who  got  the  other  60 
cents?” 
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Great  things  are  happening  in  St.  Louis  and  behind  most  of 
them  . . .  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Since  becoming  a 
Newhouse  Newspaper  in  1955,  The  Globe-Democrat  has 
fortified  its  solid  impact  on  the  St.  Louis  scene.  Because  of  this, 
The  Globe-Democrat  is  winning  top  awards  for  excellence 
in  community  public  service  including: 

•  The  Roy  Howard  Public  Service  Award 

•  The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Public  Service  Award 

•  The  Headliners  Award 

•  The  Pulitzer  Prize 

•  The  Alfred  Sloan  Award 

•  The  Inland  Press  Public  Service  Award 

•  The  University  of  Missouri  Gold  Medal 

The  Globe-Democrat  is  also  the  only  newspaper  in  America 
to  have  been  among  the  top  ten  finalists  for  the  Associated 

f  Press  Managing  Editors  Award  for  four  consecutive 
years.  This  is  the  public  service  award  for  which 
the  nation’s  top  newspapers  compete.  Of  our  123 
years  serving  St.  Louis,  we  are  particularly  proud 
of  the  last  20,  the  Newhouse  years. 
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Arrogance  of  the  courts 

Events  of  the  last  few  weeks  should  prove  to  the  legal 
profession  at-larg'e  how  arrogant  the  courts  have  become  in 
trying  to  censor,  suppress  and  control  not  only  public  repor¬ 
tage  about  court  matters  but  comment  as  well. 

It  is  a  situation  where  precedents  feed  on  precedents  and 
a  ruling  in  one  state  becomes  a  broader  ruling  in  another. 
The  Nebraska  case,  for  instance,  now  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  has  become  the  basis  for  a  Boston  court’s  ruling  that 
the  fugitive  history  of  the  accused  could  not  be  printed  even 
though  her  picture  appeared  on  “wanted”  poster  on  post 
office  walls. 

Even  more  dangerous  is  the  ruling  of  a  Nebraska  County 
Judge,  emboldened  by  the  gag  ruling  elsewhere  in  his  state, 
who  issued  subpoenas  to  an  advertiser  and  a  newspaper 
publisher  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  cited  for 
contempt  for  “making  a  mockery  of  the  criminal  justice  sys¬ 
tem.”  The  reason  was  a  series  of  ads  by  an  automobile  dealer 
about  a  fictitious  court  ruling  finding  him  not  guilty  on  a 
charge  of  overpricing. 

That  is  Arrogance  in  the  First  Degree.  No  ridicule  was 
intended  in  the  ads  but,  even  if  it  was,  since  when  have  oui’ 
courts  had  the  power  to  control  comment  in  the  public 
prints? 

President  Ford’s  skiing 

When  a  reporter  jams  a  microphone  into  the  face  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  after  he  has  fallen 
harmlessly  on  the  ski  slope,  and  asks  if  the  fall  makes  him 
look  like  an  accident-prone  bumbler  and  will  it  hull  him  in 
the  coming  elections,  it  seems  like  a  new  low  in  inanity. 

It  comes  close  to  the  interviewer,  frequently  seen  on  the 
boob  tube,  who  shoves  a  mike  into  the  face  of  a  woman  just 
rescued  from  a  burning  building  and  asks  something  like 
this;  “How  do  you  feel  about  losing  your  six  months  old  child 
in  the  fire?” 

If  editors  are  concerned  about  the  credibility  of  their  news 
columns  they  might  start  coaching  their  reporters  about 
questions  that  equate  a  tumble  in  the  snow  with  the  loss  of 
votes  in  a  Presidential  election. 
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Pre-trial  publicity 

It  was  predictable  that  former  officials  in  the  Nixon  ad¬ 
ministration  who  were  convicted  last  year  in  the  Watergate 
cover-up  case  should  base  their  appeals  partly  on  the 
amount  of  pretrial  publicity. 

The  Watergate  story  developed  for  two  and  a  half  years 
until  the  time  Judge  Sirica  sentenced  these  defendants  last 
February. 

Maybe  at  some  future  date  historians  will  be  able  to  tell  us 
how  the  American  people  could  have  been  informed  of  the 
continuing  developments  without  providing  what  the  de¬ 
fendants  now  call  pre-trial  publicity. 
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letters 


WITHHOLD  NEWS 

In  a  December  13  editorial,  you  apply 
Judee  Harold  R.  Medina’s  advice  on 
courtroom  news  gags  (“fight  like  tigers 
every  inch  of  the  way")  to  the  shoddy 
National  Democratic  Convention  pro¬ 
posals  to  give  television  the  prime  cover¬ 
age  arrangements,  relegating  print  media 
“to  the  basement.”  You  conclude:  “If 
politicians  believe  that  news  coverage  of 
their  activities  in  print  media  is  unimpor¬ 
tant,  let  them  try  to  imagine  what  their 
political  chances  would  be  without  a  line 
of  reporting  or  comment  in  print.” 

Why  let  such  politicians  “try  to  im¬ 
agine”  the  chances?  Isn't  it  obvious  they 
already  have  “imagined”  the  chances, 
only  to  conclude  the  print  media  is  going 
to  give  them  coverage  anyway?  So  what 
would  they  really  be  losing  if  their  pro¬ 
posals  were  to  become  fact?  Nothing! 

Why  don’t  we  print  people  SHOW 
these  types  of  politicians  how  far  they’d 
get  if  they  have  to  rely  only  on  television 
(and  radio)  reporting  and  exposure?  It 
would  take  some  cooperation  and  coor¬ 
dination,  of  course,  but  what  do  you 
suppose  those  politicians  would  do  if 
during  any  one  week,  say,  ALL  wire 
services  and  newspapers  used  versions 
of  this:  “Today  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  announced  an  appointment 
(blasted  a  Republican  candidate,  etc.). 
You  already  should  have  heard  about  it 
on  your  local  television  news 
program — or  should  be  soon.  If  you  miss 
it,  we  suggest  you  call  the  news  director 
of  your  favorite  TV  (radio)  station  or 
Democratic  city  (county)  committeeper- 
son.  Their  office  and  home  telephone 
numbers  follow.”  (End  of  news  item.) 

Am  I  going  to  hear  from  you  print  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors:  “But  the  PEOPLE 
have  the  RIGHT  to  know  what  was  an¬ 
nounced!  We  are  OBLIGATED  to  print 
it!  It  is  NEWS!” 
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Bullfeathers!  Look  at  your  wireroom 
floors,  your  city  and  copy  desk  waste¬ 
baskets  to  see  how  much  “news”  you 
have  elected  NOT  to  print.  Then 
reexamine  your  news  columns  for  that 
day  to  see  what  you  DID  print.  Com¬ 
pare.  Can  you  say  without  flinching: 
“There’s  nothing  1  printed  that  1  should 
have  left  out  in  favor  of  something  I 
threw  in  the  wastebasket”?  What  goes 
into  print  (or  on  the  air)  is  a  matter  of 
news  judgment,  of  an  individual  editor’s 
interpretation  of  “freedom  of  the  press,” 
of  “right  to  know.” 

To  my  point:  we  all  (maybe  there’s  one 
editor  somewhere  who  can  be  exempted) 
have  withheld  news  for  what  we  have 
judged  are  good  and  sound  societal 
reasons.  We  also  have  FORCED  news 
for  equally  compelling  individual  societal 
judgments.  So  why  can’t  we  all  withhold, 
during  the  same  week,  the  news(?)  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  if  we 
are  convinced  the  cooperative  action  will 
have  redeeming  social  value — to  drive 
home  (even  if  through  their  own  selfish 
interests)  the  merit  of  EQUAL  treatment 
of  all  forms  of  public  media?  (And  simul¬ 
taneously  convince  the  public — our 
readers — of  the  value  of  the  PRINTED 
word!) 

Are  we  tigers?  Then  let’s  show  some 
of  our  stripes! 

George  W.  Averill 
(Averill  is  information  specialist  at  Florida 
Technological  University,  Orlando,  Fla.) 

*  *  * 


BASICS  NEEDED 

Great!  James  L.  Knight’s  “Back  to  the 
Basics’’  (November  29)  tells  it  like 
should  .  .  .  and  must  ...  be  if  we’re  to 
survive.  Accuracy,  fairness,  balance — 
how  they’re  needed  today. 

Whitt  N.  Schultz 
(Schultz  is  owner  and  executive  editor  of 
Knowledge  News  &  Feature  Syndicate, 
Kenilworth,  111.) 


TWO  POINTS 

I  have  two  points  to  make  regarding 
the  December  13  piece  by  Bruce  S. 
Ticker,  who  told  us  how  he  spent  his 
summer  vacation.  It  seems  that  he 
learned  a  few  things  not  taught  in  jour¬ 
nalism  school. 

They  are:  1)  How  to  write  a  good  news 
story  (long  hours  and  even  talking  to 
people  at  night)  and  2)  That  quality  jour¬ 
nalism  is  alive  and  well  in  places  other 
than  a  large  metro  paper. 

It  seems  that  Bruce  surprised  himself. 
It’s  not  really  his  fault,  mainly  because  of 
the  thinking  being  dished  out  by  jour¬ 
nalism  professors  that  one  has  to  work 
one’s  way  up  from  a  small  time  paper  to 
a  “big  time”  one.  Having  worked  my 
way  “down,”  I  have  found  newspaper- 
ing  more  enjoyable  but  not  less  challeng¬ 
ing. 

Also,  I  am  continually  amazed  with 
the  “investigative  reporter”  craze 
sweeping  through  the  profession.  Today 
it  seems  that  if  a  reporter  does  what  he  is 
supposed  to  do  and  questions  a  public 
official  or  makes  a  call  after  receiving  a 
press  release,  he  immediately  fancies 
himself  as  an  “investigative  reporter.”  I 
always  thought  all  reporters  were  al¬ 
legedly  “investigative.” 

Craig  W.  Gaare 
(Gaare  is  managing  editor  of  the  Front 
Range  Journal,  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado.) 

Short  Takes 

Pilot  to  fly  again  after  fatal  crash  in 
Arctic  waters — headline  in  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post. 

*  *  * 

.  .  .  some  critics  accuse  Dickens  of  of 
being  slightly  repetitious — Lock  Haven 
(Pa.)  E.xpress. 

*  *  * 

The  women  are  all  bear-breasted, 
wearing  only  small  cloths  wrapped 
around  their  waists  .  .  .’’  Anchorage 
Sunday  Times. 
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edit  the  paper  so  that  \dien 
the  reader  is  throi^  reading  it, 
he  is  not  in  a  pit  of  ^pair. 

Wre  not  rosy.  But  we  study, 
wedescribe  ■■lUHB.ja 


sdutkms.” 


John  Hughes,  Editor 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Perhaps  all  newspaper  editors  live  news— 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep  news. 

John  Hughes  lives  more  than  the  news 
and  the  paper  he  edits.  He  lives  a  philosophy 
of  life  that  is  broadly  shared  by  the  other 
editors  and  reporters  on  the  Monitor  staff. 

It’s  a  philosophy  that  digs— and  digs 
hard.  Not  only  to  uncover  today’s  global 
problems,  but  also  to  search  out  solutions 
and  steps  toward  solutions. 

A  longtime  foreign  correspondent 
(Africa  1955-61,  the  Far  East  1964-70), 
Hughes  covered— and  sometimes 
uncovered— revolutions,  wars,  and 
newsmakers  from  prime  ministers  to 
drug-runners  in  offbeat  places  from 
Guinea  to  Vientiane. 

In  so  doing,  he  picked  up  a  string  of 
awards  including  a  Nieman  Fellowship  at 
Harvard  University,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
International  Reporting  (for  his  exclusive 
coverage  of  the  Communist  coup  attempt 
in  Indonesia  and  the  downfall  of  President 
Sukarno),  and  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
Award  (for  an  expose  of  the  international 
narcotics  traffic). 

Since  1970  his  tenure  as  Monitor  Editor 
has  been  characteriztid  by  the  energy, 
professionalism,  and  insight  of  his 
reporting  career.  The  result  is  a  newspaper 
with  content  relied  on  by  its  own 
subscribers  in  120  countries . . .  and  by  the 
19.8  million  readers  of 
the  166  newspapers 
worldwide  that 
subscribe  to 
The  Christian  Science 

Monitor  News  and  _ 

Photo  Service.*  A  way  of  seeing. 
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Jury  selection  coverage 
limited  by  Simants  judge 

Heeding  legal  advice.  10  reporters  tor 


newspapers,  a  v\ire  service  and  broad¬ 
cast  stations  stayed  out  of  District  Judge 
Hugh  Stuart's  court  room  January  f> 
while  a  Jury  was  being  selected  to  hear  a 
mass  murder  trial  at  North  Platte.  Neb. 

Stuart  told  the  reporters  before  court 
opened  that  they  would  have  to  abide  by 
his  order  to  make  no  reference  to  state¬ 
ments  regarding  confessions  by  the  de¬ 
fendant.  Pawin  Charles  Simants  of 
Sutherland.  Neb.,  that  they  could  not 
print  opinions  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  Simants  as  voiced  by  potential  jurors 
or  attorney  nor  could  they  use  names  and 
addresses  of  the  .'^4  prospective  jurors 
being  examined. 

News  editor  Bill  P^ddy  of  the  North 
l^hillc  Tdeuraph  said  that  under  Neb¬ 
raska's  Pair  Trial/Pree  Press  Guidelines 
statements  made  during  jury  selection 
would  not  have  been  reported  and  that 
reporters  were  not  interested  in  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  jury  panel. 
They  would,  however,  print  names  and 
addresses  of  the  12  jurors  finally 
selected. 

Hddy  said  some  reporters  given  in¬ 
struction  by  .Stuart  tentatively  decided  to 
stay  in  the  courtroom  under  the  terms 
laid  down  by  the  judge,  then  all  left  the 
courtroom  after  talking  to  their  editors. 

The  newsmen  told  Stuart  that  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  jury  is  part  of  criminal  trial  and 
that  he  had  allowed  the  public  in  his 
courtroom  with  no  restrictions  imposed. 

The  judge,  however,  set  the  require¬ 
ment  that  reporters  provide  a  bailiff  with 
their  names  and  he  would  decide  by  in¬ 
terviewing  each  newsman  whether  he 
wanted  them  to  remain  in  the  room. 

‘‘Isn't  that  being  discriminatory." 
F.ddy  said  Stuart  was  asked.  His  answer, 
according  to  the  Telegraph  editor  was: 
‘‘Yes.  it  probably  is.  but  this  is  my 
courtroom." 

When  asked  what  would  be  the  court 
procedure  once  the  jury  is  selected. 
Judge  Stuart  said:  "Then  the  lid  is  off." 
He  said  the  trial  jury  will  be  sequestered. 

An  order  restricting  news  coverage 
had  initially  been  imposed  by  Lincoln 
County  Court  Judge  Ronald  Ruff.  This 
order  was  subsequently  modified  by 
Stuart.  Appeal  was  taken  by  the  media  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court  modified  the  order  and 
the  U.S.  Supicme  Court  has  agreed  to 
review  the  matter,  probably  next  spring. 

Alan  Peterson,  counsel  for  the  Neb¬ 
raska  Press  Association  and  other  news 
organizations  challenging  restrictions  on 


trial  coverage,  urged  his  clients  not  to  go 
along  with  the  proposed  arrangement. 

Peterson  said  it  would  have  been  ac¬ 
ceptable  if  Stuart  had  limited  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  control  publicity  to  admonish¬ 
ments. 

On  January  5.  the  judge  reversed  him¬ 
self  and  opened  the  jury  selection  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  the  press  and  public.  After 
that  decision.  .Stuart  said  he  would  talk 
to  reporters  the  following  day.  Mean¬ 
time.  the  jury  selection  had  progressed 
behind  closed  doors. 

Stuart  said  Monday's  (Jans  ary  jury 
screening,  which  he  had  closed  to  the 
press  and  the  public,  convinced  him  that 
such  "extreme  measures"  as  the  closing 
were  not  warranted. 

But  he  said  he  feared  prejudice  to  Sim¬ 
ants'  right  to  a  fair  trial  if  some  prospec¬ 
tive  jurors  learned  through  news  ac¬ 
counts  about  the  existence  of  a  confes¬ 
sion  in  the  case. 

The  judge  said  he  also  feared  that 
jurors  not  yet  screened  would  be  influ¬ 
enced  if  new  s  stories  reported  that  other 
prospective  jurors  had  expressed  opin¬ 
ions  that  Simants  was  innocent  or  guilty. 

His  third  concern.  Stuart  told  repor¬ 
ters.  w  as  that  some  jurors  would  he  iden¬ 
tified  publicly  before  the  entire  jury  was 
chosen  and  sequestered. 

In  his  meeting  with  repouers.  Stuart 
said  he  believed  that  the  me^.  tings  them¬ 
selves  and  his  conditions  for  coverage  of 
the  trial  constituted  "an  area  that  you 
shouldn't  put  in  the  newspaper"  because 
it  might  set  a  precedent. 

To  report  these  meetings  would  mean 
that  "you're  going  to  wind  up  with 
closed  courts,  and  I  think  that's  wrong." 
he  said.  "You  can't  destroy  fair  trial  with 
your  right  of  a  free  press." 

Judge  Stuart  told  the  reporters  that  he 
wishes  he  could  permit  them  to  be  in  the 
court  with  the  understanding  that  he  had 
ordered  certain  statements  not  be  re¬ 
ported.  But  since  the  mass  killings  Oc¬ 
tober  18.  newsmen  repeatedly  violated 
their  own  guidelines  on  crime  coverage. 
Stuart  contended. 

The  judge  also  said  that  the  North 
Platte  Telegraph  had  been  indiscreet  in 
quoting  the  judge's  open  court  statement 
that  he  would  conduct  a  closed 
‘‘.lackson-Denno  hearing." 

Fddy  said  the  judge  referred  to  a  1964 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  usually 
dealt  with  "whether  or  not  certain  evi¬ 
dence,  frequently  statements  by  a  defen¬ 
dant.  will  be  allowed  to  be  entered  as 
trial  evidence." 


E*P 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Watergate  4 
claim  news 
biased  jurors 

Arguing  that  pre-trial  publicity  had  all 
but  barred  a  fair  trial,  lawyers  for  four 
former  Nixon  Administration  officials 
this  week  (January  6)  sought  to  overturn 
their  clients'  convictions  in  the  Water¬ 
gate  cover-up  case. 

Speaking  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  in  Washington,  the  lawyers  for  H. 
R.  Haldeman.  former  White  House  chief 
of  staff;  John  N.  Mitchell,  former  Attor¬ 
ney  General;  John  Ehrlichman.  former 
chief  domestic  affairs  advisor,  and 
Robert  C.  Mardian.  former  .Assistant  At¬ 
torney  General,  claimed  publicity  had 
been  too  massive. 

Claiming  that  the  defendants  had  not 
been  protected  from  such  publicity. 
Haldeman's  lawyer.  John  J.  Wilson, 
said.  "The  American  people  were  whip¬ 
ped  up  to  a  white  heat." 

‘‘This  is  the  greatest,  the  largest,  the 
most  virulent  publicity  situation  that 
ever  existed  in  America  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  time." 

While  also  claiming  Judge  John  J. 
Sirica  had  denied  their  clients  their  Sixth 
Amendment  rights,  the  lawyers  claimed 
the  jury  selection  to  weed  out  biased 
jurors  had  been  "totally  inadequate." 
The  lawyers  spent  half  an  hour  describ¬ 
ing  in  detail  news  coverage  of  the  Water¬ 
gate  case. 

Defending  the  special  Watergate  pro¬ 
secuting  team.  Peter  Kreindler  said  the 
impartiality  of  the  jury  was  demonstrated 
by  the  acquittal  of  one  defendant  and  the 
time  it  spent  deliberating. 

He  added  that  a  high  percentage  of  the 
jury  pool  had  not  been  familiar  with  de¬ 
tails  from  the  Watergate  news  coverage. 
"It  turned  out  that  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  hadn't  followed 
Watergate  very  closely,^" 

In  that  case,  the  court  ruled  that  a 
hearing  on  whether  to  suppress  in¬ 
criminating  evidence  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  out  of  the  jury's  presence.  Eddy, 
who  wrote  the  story,  said  the  Telegraph 
has  refrained  from  using  the  word  "con¬ 
fession"  in  articles  about  the  case. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  (Colo.)  News 
and  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Trihnne  are 
involved  in  courtroom  cases. 

The  News  may  be  hit  with  a  contempt 
citation  for  printing  the  name  of  17- 
year-old  Colorado  Springs  youth  who 
was  convicted  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

District  Judge  Donald  E.  Campbell 
said  the  News  intentionally  disobeyed 
(Continued  on  pa  fie  42) 
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Paper  stockpiles  shrink 
as  mill  strikes  continue 


By  Earl  W  .  Wilken 


Publishers  on  the  East  Coast,  Mid- 
West  and  South  have  assigned  a  top 
priority  to  the  immediate  securing  of 
additional  newsprint  tonnage. 

Emergency  signals  have  not  been 
issued  as  yet  but  events  in  Canada  in 
the  next  few  weeks  may  trigger  a  gen¬ 
eral  alarm. 

Early  last  year  newspapers  began  to 
stockpile  newsprint  in  anticipation  of 
a  strike  by  Canadian  newsprint  Workers 
and  inventories  increased.  Some  orga¬ 
nizations  had  newsprint  levels  as  high  as 
100  days  when  the  first  strikes  began 
in  July. 

Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  group, 
which  boasted  of  having  a  75-day  sup¬ 
ply  on  hand  when  the  strikes  began, 
told  E&P  this  week  that  the  inventory 
levels  as  of  February  1st  for  all  papers 
would  be  in  the  area  of  6  to  8  weeks 
supply  and  West  Coast  papers  were  in 
a  strong  inventory  position. 

Gannett  Newspapers  has  continued 
stockpiling  after  the  initial  effort  and 
today  has  an  acceptable  supply  on 
hand. 

The  difficult  newsprint  situation  has 
been  compounded  by  conflicting  events 
in  Canada.  The  Federal  Government 
recently  passed  a  wage  and  price  con¬ 
trol  bill  that  sets  up  a  federal  anti¬ 
inflation  board.  Guidelines  call  for  a 
labor  agreement  with  a  maximum  149f 
increase  in  the  first  year.  8'/i9f  in  the 
second  and  8*^  in  the  third. 

The  Canadian  Paperworkers  Union 
signed  recently  an  agreement  with 
Irving  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  calling  for 
a  23.89f  wage  increase  the  first  year 
of  a  two  year  contract.  The  anti-infla¬ 
tion  board  declared  the  rate  increase  in 
the  first  year  violated  wage  and  price- 
control  guidelines.  The  union  has  asked 
the  government  to  set  aside  the  ruling. 

L.  FI.  Lorrain.  president  of  the  union, 
said  the  opinion  of  the  anti-inflation 
board  was  unjust  and  cruel. 

Meantime,  Canadian  Press  reported 
last  week  (December  29)  that  the  On¬ 
tario  government  will  legislate  striking 
pulp  and  paper  workers  back  to  work 
in  early  January  if  contract  disputes 
are  not  settled. 

The  Canadian  dilemma  continues  and 
the  November  30  data  (December  fig¬ 
ures  are  not  available)  for  North 
America  mill  stocks  shows  136,649  tons 
for  Canada  and  200,468  tons  for  the 
comparable  period  in  1974.  U.S.  stocks 
were  33.645  tons  as  compared  to  28.- 
109  for  1974. 

A  spot  check  by  E&P  revealed  the 


following  inventory  conditions. 

A  spokesman  for  the  New  York  Times 
said  the  management  had  instituted 
some  conservation  measures  but  if  all 
of  the  newsprint  commitments  come 
through  then  supplies  would  be  ade¬ 
quate  well  into  February.  The  Times 
indicated  that  it  was  securing  some 
tonnage  from  Scandinavia  as  well  as 
from  its  mill  in  Canada  that  is  not  on 
strike.  Two  other  mills  where  the  Times 
has  an  interest  are  on  strike. 

V.  E.  Palmer,  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  said  they  were 
publishing  normal  issues  and  have  not 
started  to  ration.  He  also  said  the  paper 
was  not  buying  West  Coast  newsprint. 

John  Greene,  president  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Supply  Co.,  stated  the  17  news¬ 
paper  organization  had  a  34-day  supply 
but  thought  the  newspapers  might  see 
within  another  3-4  weeks  a  “crunch" 
condition.  He  said,  "we  didn’t  expect 
the  strike  to  last  6  months."  Reports 
from  various  sources,  he  commented, 
indicate  that  some  mills  expect  to  be 
back  in  production  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  said  their  papers  on  the  West 
Coast  and  in  the  South  were  not  ex¬ 
periencing  any  shortages  but  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  tight  for  papers  in  Albany. 
Baltimore  and  Boston. 

The  Gannett  group  (52  papers)  has  a 
supply  of  58  days,  according  to  Peter 
Hickey,  president  of  Empire  Newspaper 
Supply  Co.  Hickey  said  Gannett  had 
moved  some  support  tonnage  to  small 
papers  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Charles  Gasser,  vicepresident-sales 
for  the  Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  said 
calls  for  newsprint  were  numerous  but 
their  production  condition  was  "flat 
out”  through  February.  He  indicated 
the  big  papers  were  hit  harder  than  the 
small  papers. 

Paul  McCue.  chairman  of  the  Inland 
Press  Association's  newsprint  commit¬ 
tee,  said,  "many  papers  were  living 
from  hand  to  mouth."  McCue  also  in¬ 
dicated  inventories  were  slipping  in  the 
South. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Wushin}>ton 
Post  indicated  that  additional  tonnage 
was  being  purchased  and  present  levels 
would  carry  them  through  January  and 
the  first  weeks  of  February.  The  Post 
normally  carries  a  45-day  supply. 

Gerald  McKee,  newsprint  control 
engineer  at  the  Chicuf>o  Tribune,  said 
stocks  were  pretty  low  and  the  paper 
was  getting  newsprint  from  the  West 
Coast. 

Oscar  Erickson,  business  manager 


of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  said  the  sit¬ 
uation  was  not  good.  According  to 
Erickson  they  arc  getting  from  Cana¬ 
dian  and  Southern  mills  only  half  of 
normal  shipments  and  by  the  end  of 
January  supplies  will  have  dwindled 
to  17-days.  Erickson  also  said  West 
Coast  newsprint  delivered  to  the  Mid- 
West  would  come  in  at  $298  a  ton. 

Gale  Freeman,  vicepresident  and 
associate  publisher  at  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  said,  "newsprint  was  on  the 
low  side  and  they  were  getting  by." 
He  stated  that  the  paper  was  not  forced 
to  cut  the  size  of  editions,  but  he  was 
highly  concerned  over  recent  develop¬ 
ments. 

Condtions  at  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
are  in  tight  supply  with  a  20  to  25-day 
level  for  both  papers,  according  to 
E.  L.  Caplinger.  production  manager  at 
the  Post-Dispatch. 

•According  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  a  30-day  supply 
is  keeping  them  in  a  good  situation. 

• 

Ads  are  must  reading 
for  LA.  students 

No  high  school  diplomas  for  students 
who  can’t  read. 

That’s  the  new  rule  just  laid  down 
January  5  by  the  I.os  Angeles  Board  of 
Education,  beginning  with  the  class  of 
1979. 

The  board  has  indicated  it  feels  the 
understanding  of  newspaper  stories  and 
want  ads  is  important. 

Students  entering  the  10th  grade  next 
September  will  be  given  the  new  reading 
proficiency  test  and  will  get  at  least  four 
chances  to  pass  it  to  qualify  for  a 
diploma — every  fall  and  in  the  spring  of 
their  graduating  year.  It  will  cover: 

— Following  directions  to  fill  out  ap¬ 
plications  for  documents  such  as  driver’s 
licenses,  unemployment  insurance 
claims,  voting  registration.  Social  Sec¬ 
urity  forms  and  job  applications. 

— Understanding  labels,  want  ads, 
traffic  signs,  news  stories,  warranties, 
credit  applications  and  checkbooks. 

— Understanding  road  maps,  electric 
bills,  television  guides.  Job  resumes  and 
cash  register  tapes. 

• 

Greeks  gag  press 
on  CIA  slaying 

The  assassination  of  CIA  official 
Robert  Welch  in  Athens.  Greece,  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  nation  wide  news  blackout  on 
the  subject,  imposed  December  27. 

The  blackout  which  did  not  affect 
foreign  correspondents  prohibited  Greek 
media  from  publishing  any  information 
surrounding  the  case.  It  is  the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  press  censorship  in  Greece 
since  a  democratic  government  was  re¬ 
stored  18  months  ago. 
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Guild  incurs  setbacks 
in  Capitol  dispute 


Proposals  by  a  committee  organized 
by  Newspaper  Guild  members  respect¬ 
ing  union  picket  lines  and  seeking  to  set¬ 
tle  the  three-month-old  pressmen's  strike 
against  the  Washini’ton  /^o.st  last  week 
(January  I)  were  rejected  by  the  news¬ 
paper's  management. 

The  proposals  were  made  in  a  full-page 
advertisement  printed  in  the  Washington 
Star  December  3 1 .  The  ad.  in  letter  form 
and  signed  by  103  dignitaries  solicited  to 
do  so  by  the  Newspaper  Guild,  proposed 
that: 

1.  Both  parties  engage  in  round-the- 
clock  bargaining  mediated  by  William  J. 
Usery.  J KR..^DI RECTOR  OF  THE 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Ser¬ 
vice. 

2.  If  such  collective  bargaining  failed, 
the  parties  would  agree  to  impartial  fact¬ 
finding  and  recommendations  for  settle¬ 
ment  by  a  group  organized  by  Mayor 
Walter  E.  Washington. 

3.  As  a  last  resort,  the  parties  would 
consider  arbitration. 

4.  (Questions  of  guilt  and  civil  damages 
growing  out  of  extensive  damage  to  the 
presses  on  October  I  would  be  left  to  the 
courts. 

The  proposals  were  accepted  by 
Af  l.-CIO  President  George  Meany  on 
behalf  of  the  striking  pressmen, 
stereotypers,  photo-engravers,  and  mail¬ 
ers. 

I’ost  general  manager  had  this  to  say. 
however: 

■‘We  believe  that  the  measures  pro¬ 
posed  would  only  raise  unjustified  false 
hopes  of  a  settlement  between  the  Post 
and  f.ocal  6  of  the  pressmen's  union  and 
would,  in  the  end.  only  result  in  an  even 
longer  strike. 

“We  believe  that,  commendable  as 
they  are.  these  late  efforts  toward  talks 
and  fact-finding  cannot  substitute  for  the 
obvious  lack  of  necessary  common 
ground  between  the  Post  and  l.ocal  6. 

"We  are  concentrating  our  efforts  on 
negotiations  with  those  other  I’ost  unions 
whose  contracts  expired  September  30 
and  who  have  been  forced  into  the  street 
by  the  need  to  honor  the  pressmen's  pic¬ 
ket  lines." 

Msgr.  Cieorge  W.  Higgins,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  a  Fair  Settlement,  which  placed 
the  ad.  said: 

"We  are  not  a  fact-finding  committee 
and  we  will  not  get  involved  in  the 
merits.  Our  only  interest  is  to  try  to  en¬ 
courage  the  parties  to  get  together." 

Signers  of  the  letter  included  Senators 
Hubert  Humphrey.  George  McGovern, 
and  Fred  Harris;  also  Representatives 
Donald  M.  Eraser.  Don  FM wards,  and 
Parrcn  J.  Mitchell. 
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Meantime.  U.S.  District  Judge  Charles 
R.  Richey  temporarily  blocked  (January 
6)  a  Washington-Baltimore  Newspaper 
Guild  disciplinary  trial  of  337  of  the  ap¬ 
proximately  .''()()  Guild  members  who 
have  been  crossing  the  pressmen's  pick¬ 
et  lines  in  violation  of  union  directives. 

Judge  Richey  said  that  his  temporary 
ruling  was  necessary  "in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  status  quo  until  more  careful  and 
in-depth  consideration"  can  be  given  to 
the  case. 

l.ast  Sunday  (January  4)  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  about  .‘'0  persons  claiming  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Post's  striking  unions  forced  a 
suburban  drug  store  which  advertises  in 
the  Post  to  close  for  three  hours. 

John  Benya,  manager  of  a  Rodman's 
Drug  Store,  said  the  group,  carrying 
placards  and  distributing  leaflets,  moved 
merchandise  all  about  the  store  and 
Hooded  its  registers  with  $10  and  $20 
bills  for  15-cent  candy  until  the  store  ran 
out  of  change. 

Eater  the  same  day.  a  similar  group 
demonstrated  at  a  Rodman  Drug  Store  in 
Washington  itself. 

The  regional  director  of  the  National 
l.abor  Relations  Board  has  rejected  The 
Post's  request  that  the  Nl.RB  try  to  stop 
the  striking  pressmen's  union  from  pick¬ 
eting  area  businesses  that  advertise  in 
the  newspaper  and  interfering  with  their 
operations. 

Based  on  a  complaint  involving  inci¬ 
dents  before  Christmas,  the  NLRB 
found  no  legal  basis  for  taking  action  in 
the  matter.  The  Post  has  appealed  this 
decision  to  the  NLRB's  general  counsel 
in  Washington,  basing  the  appeal  in  part 
on  subsequent  incidents  at  local  K-Mart 
stores  and  Rodman's  drug  stores. 

Negotiators  for  the  Post  and  its  mail¬ 
ers'  union  met  for  more  than  six  hours 
(January  6)  for  talks  a  federal  mediator 
described  as  "cordial  and  constructive." 

The  mailers  are  one  of  three  unions  on 
strike  against  the  Post.  The  newspaper 
has  announced  plans  to  replace  striking 
pressmen,  and  is  not  yet  negotiating  in¬ 
tensively  with  the  third  striking  union, 
which  represents  photoengravers.  The 
l\ist  says  it  is  willing  to  begin  talks  with 
the  photoengravers  at  once. 

Some  union  workers  at  the  Post  have 
quietly  returned  to  work  in  recent  days. 
About  a  half  dozen  union  machinists  and 
a  dozen  supervisory  employees  in  the 
composing  room,  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union,  are 
among  the  returnees. 

Most  of  the  Post's  paper  handlers  and 
press  room  general  workers  are  also 
back  on  the  job. 


Lawyer  says  gag 
rule  is  illegal 

A  Virginia  bar  gag  rule  is  an  uncon¬ 
stitutional  curb  on  the  right  to  wage  law¬ 
suits  on  a  social  and  legislative  level  as 
well  as  in  the  courtroom.  Washington- 
area  civil  liberties  lawyer  Philip  J. 
Hirschkop  said  in  a  day-long  hearing 
January  6  before  Judge  D.  Warriner  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Richmond. 

Hirschkop  contends  a  state  bar  rule 
generally  prohibiting  public  statements 
by  lawyers  about  their  cases  violates  the 
free  speech  guarantee  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Fdeven  of  22  complaints  filed  in  10 
years  under  the  Virginia  bar  gag  rule 
have  been  filed  against  Hirschkop.  All 
were  dismissed,  and  the  lawyer  recently 
won  an  out-of-court  settlement  of  a  suit 
against  state  bar  administrators. 

At  the  hearing — in  which  the  defen¬ 
dant  is  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court 
which  sets  rules  for  the  state  bar — Jack 
l.andau.  who  covers  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  Newhouse  newspapers, 
criticized,  along  with  Hirschkop.  the 
standard  in  judging  whether  a  lawyer's 
comments  were  prejudicial  to  a  fair  trial. 
Landau  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
bar  and  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Reporters'  Committee  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press. 

Landau  testified  a  lawyer's  comments 
should  not  be  judged  prejudicial  unless 
they  pose  "an  imminent  threat  to  the 
administration  of  justice." 

Warriner  gave  lawyers  in  the  case  six 
weeks  to  file  written  arguments,  putting 
off  a  decision  until  March.  The  Seventh 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  already 
has  decided  that  aspects  of  a  similar  rule 
in  Illinois  are  unconstitutional. 

• 

Chester,  Pa,  strikers 
publish  a  weekly 

An  unpaid  staff  of  about  SO  newspaper 
employes  on  strike  against  the  Delaw  are 
County  Daily  Times  published  the  first 
edition  January  6  of  The  Reporter  of  De¬ 
laware  County,  a  weekly  16-page  tab¬ 
loid.  On  the  newsstands  the  first  day.  the 
paper  started  home-delivery  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  payment  basis  the  next  day. 

.Spokesman  Virgil  Renzulli  for  Local 
10  of  The  Newspaper  Guild,  which 
struck  the  Times  November  24.  said  the 
new  paper  is  just  for  the  duration  of  the 
strike.  The  paper  came  out  with  repor¬ 
ters  working  out  of  their  homes  and  tele¬ 
phone  booths  and  advertising  men  work¬ 
ing  in  their  cars.  Profits  go  into  the  union 
strike  fund. 

The  paper  cost  10  cents  a  copy  com¬ 
pared  with  15  cents  for  the  Daily  Times, 
which  has  continued  to  publish  using 
supervisory  and  nonunion  personnel. 
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Judge  who  hit 
auto  ads  under 
investigation 

Court  appearance  to  show  cause  why 
Ralph  A.  Clark,  publisher  of  the  Grand 
Island  (Neb.)  Daily  Independent  should 
not  be  held  in  contempt  for  publishing  a 
series  of  ads  for  an  automobile  dealer 
was  postponed  until  January  14. 

County  Judge  Edward  Dixon  set  the 
appearance  over  from  a  January  6  date 
(E&P.  Jan.  3)  because  he  does  not  hold 
court  in  Grand  Island  on  Tuesdays,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clark. 

“Judge  Dixon  has  told  our  reporters 
the  Daily  Independent  is  out  to  get  him." 
Clark  said,  "and  from  time  to  time  he  has 
criticized  editorials  which  appeared  in 
the  newspapers." 

Clark  related  that  the  Independent  car¬ 
ried  stories  about  the  raid  on  a  card  game 
w  hich  Judge  Dixon  has  attended.  He  said 
Dixon  resented  a  change  in  rules  of  the 
game  "barring  someone  from  taking 
part." 

"The  judge  left  the  club  (Eagles),  con¬ 
tacted  a  Deputy  Liquor  Control  Com¬ 
missioner  and  the  club  was  raided 
shortly  afterwards."  Clark  said. 

The  publisher  said  that  Dixon's  per¬ 
sonal  record  and  procedures  in  court  are 
under  investigation  by  the  Nebraska 
Commission  on  Judicial  Qualification. 
Nothing  has  been  disclosed  regarding 
this  proceeding,  which  is  conducted 
"with  a  high  degree  of  secrecy." 

Clark  added  that  to  his  knowledge  the 
court  would  have  to  file  an  action  against 
him  to  require  this  appearance  on  a  show' 
cause  proceeding.  No  such  action  has 
been  filed.  Clark  said. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  legal 
department  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Clark  said  he  is 
preparing  to  file  an  action  in  his  own 
behalf,  but  would  not  immediately  de¬ 
cide  what  this  would  be. 

The  ads.  placed  by  a  Grand  Island 
Ford  dealer  were  made  up  to  appear  as  a 
front  page  of  a  fictitious  papers  called  the 
Diers'  Journal.  Don  Diers  is  the  auto 
dealer. 


Karl  E.  Irvin  Jr. 

Karl  E.  Irvin.  Jr..  54.  president  of  Karl 
Irvin  Incorporated.  West  Hartford, 
Conn,  died  of  a  heart  attack.  January  5. 

Irvin’s  company  specialized  in  de¬ 
veloping  research  and  marketing  data  for 
newspapers,  and  along  with  Mathews, 
Shannon  &  Cullen,  one  of  his  clients, 
was  instrumental  in  the  development  of 
the  Area  of  Dominant  Influence  News¬ 
paper  Network  Concept. 
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Editorial  Workshop  By  R.y  h.  coppemd 


Stretched  Out  of  Shape  (no.  502) 


Viable  is  criticized  by  at  least  four  au¬ 
thorities  on  usage  as  overworked  and 
misused.  In  its  original  sense,  which 
began  to  be  stretched  a  few  years  ago. 
viable  meant  "able  to  live  and  grow."  It 
was  not  necessarily  restricted  to  what 
possesses  life;  it  could  as  well  be  applied 
to  a  city  or  a  country. 

Critics  of  the  extended  senses  the 
word  has  acquired  tend  to  limit  it  to  this 
meaning,  but  Random  House  and  Webs¬ 
ter  also  give  real,  w  orkable,  vivid,  prac¬ 
ticable,  important,  definitions  that  seem 
only  to  confirm  the  critics'  complaints  (in 
which  I  concur)  that  the  word  has  had 
the  edge  hopelessly  ground  off  it. 

The  complaint  that  viable  is  over¬ 
worked  is  hardly  open  to  dispute.  What 
is  intended  by  the  following  is  anybody's 
guess:  "It's  not  that  the  present  system 
can't  work,  it’s  just  that  it's  not  very 
viable."  I  suspect  that  viable  often  dis¬ 
places  valid,  which  may  have  been  in¬ 
tended  here. 

*  *  * 

In  an  otherwise  knowledgable  critique 
of  newswriting,  I  came  across  a  denunci¬ 
ation  of  warn  as  an  intransitive  verb  (that 
is.  one  that  does  not  take  an  object,  as  in 
“It  was  his  duty  to  warn.")  "Why." 
asked  the  critic,  "do  sources  never  say 
anything;  why  do  they  always  'warn'?" 
This  took  me  by  surprise,  for  the  intrans¬ 
itive  warn  had  never  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion. 

Warn  is  given  as  both  transitive  and 
intransitive  in  the  American  Heritage. 
Random  House,  and  Webster  Dic¬ 
tionaries.  The  revised  Fowler  calls  it 
"now  common  in  journalism"  after  say¬ 
ing  that  warn  is  ordinarily  used  transi¬ 
tively.  (Fowler  in  the  original  had  no 
entry  for  warn.)  The  Century  Dictionary 
and  Cyclopedia,  an  exhaustive  American 
work  published  in  1897.  gave  warn  only 
as  transitive,  and  so  do  some  current 
desk  dictionaries.  All  this  seems  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  widespread  use 
of  the  intransitive  warn  is  relatively  new. 

On  balance,  however,  there  seems  no 
valid  reason  now  to  shun  the  intransitive 
warn.  I  suspect  that  the  critic  1  referred 
to  was  really  aiming  at  the  random  dis¬ 
placement  of  .said  by  warned  in  contexts 
that  do  not  constitute  a  warning  at  all. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  most  distasteful  (to  me.  at 
least)  of  expressions  that  have  gained 
currency  in  recent  years  is  the  truncated 
“God  bless."  I  remember  first  hearing  it 
some  years  ago  as  the  valedictory  used 
by  Red  Skelton  on  his  television  show. 
Whether  Skelton  invented  it  or  not  I 
have  no  idea,  but  in  any  event  it  always 
left  me  hanging  in  the  air.  “(May)  God 


bless  you"  is  an  ancient  invocation  that 
makes  sense;  why  leave  out  yoii'l  It  is  as 
if  instead  of  saying  "Thank  you"  one 
were  to  curtail  it  to  "Thank."  Dear  Abby 
has  picked  up  "May  God  bless."  addres¬ 
sing  it  presumably  to  such  of  her  corres¬ 
pondents  w  hose  problems  require  divine 
intervention. 

*  *  * 

Another  curious  term  is  g</v  as  used  to 
mean  bomose.xnal.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
it  shares  with  black  the  distinctions  of 
having  been  self-applied  by  the  segment 
of  society  it  is  used  to  describe,  and  of 
having  been  generally  adopted,  although 
the  usual  fate  of  such  inventions  is  to  be 
ignored  by  the  public.  I  read  somewhere, 
and  suspect  it  is  true,  that  the  self¬ 
application  ofg«  v  was  a  kind  of  w  histling 
in  the  dark,  if  it  is  regarded  as  a  transfer¬ 
ence  of  the  original  meaning  of  guv:  i.  e.. 
happy.  Although  things  are  improving, 
the  argument  ran  that,  all  things  consi¬ 
dered.  guy  was  about  the  last  word  that 
could  appropriately  be  applied  to  the  lot 
of  the  homosexual. 

• 

Bi-lingual  daily 
for  N.Y.  Hispanics 

Starting  with  the  January  12  issue, 
there  is  a  new  bi-lingual  Spanish  daily 
newspaper  in  New  York  with  Georgina 
Rodd  as  editor  and  publisher.  It's  El 
Ileraldo  De  Nneva  York,  and  Ms.  Rodd 
says  it  "is  not  going  to  be  just  one  more 
sheet  of  paper  among  the  many  already 
fluttering  through  the  streets  of  our 
city."  Stories  will  he  in  Spanish  and  in 
English. 

Other  New  York  papers  include  ABC 
De  Las  Americas,  with  a  74. (KH)  weekly 
circulation  and  Victor  Salmador  as  pub¬ 
lisher.  and  El  Diario-La  Brensa,  which 
has  a  77,111  daily  circulation  and  a 
71.949  figure  on  Sundays  and  published 
by  O.  Roy  Chalk. 

Survey  shows  value 
of  newspaper  ads 

Purchases  of  general  merchandise  in 
supermarkets  are  "planned"  not  "im¬ 
pulse"  actions,  according  to  a  survey  by 
Redbook  magazine  released  at  the  Super 
Market  Institute  General  Merchandising 
Conference  in  Chicago  (January  9).  The 
survey,  based  on  500  interviews  nation¬ 
wide,  showed  that  shoppers  find  news¬ 
paper  advertising  extremely  helpful  in 
planning  their  purchases.  Nearly  9  out  of 
10  look  at  the  ads.  and  779?  use  the 
coupon  included,  Redbook  reported. 
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New  ruling  on  shield 
protection  is  sought 


By  I.  William  Hill 

The  Supreme  Court  last  week  (De¬ 
cember  29)  was  asked  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  to  delineate  more  fully  than  by 
its  1972  Branzburg  v.  Hayes  decision  the 
privilege  extended  to  reporters  under  the 
freedom  of  the  press  provisions  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

The  petition  was  in  the  form  of  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  leave  to  file  an  amicus  brief  in  the 
case  of  the  “Fresno  Four.”  These  were 
the  four  Fresno  Bee  newsmen  sentenced 
for  contempt  for  refusing  to  reveal 
sources  of  a  story  divulging  grand  jury 
proceedings  that  had  been  sealed  by 
Judge  Denver  C.  Peckinpah  of  the 
Fresno  Superior  Court  to  insure  a  later 
fair  trial.  The  proceedings  had  to  do  with 
a  city  councilman  being  indicted  for  ac¬ 
cepting  a  $4,0(X)  bribe  from  a  developer 
in  exchange  for  an  $1 1,520  sewer  fee  re¬ 
bate. 

The  “Fresno  Four” — reporters  Joe 
Rosato,  William  K.  Patterson,  Jim  Bort, 
and  Bee  managing  editor  George  F. 
Gruner — are  seeking  a  Supreme  Court 
review  of  convictions  upheld  all  the  way 
up  through  the  California  Supreme  Court. 
In  refusing  to  reveal  to  Judge  Peckinpah 
how  they  got  their  story  information, 
they  invoked  both  the  First  Amendment 
and  the  California  shield  law  and  insisted 
they  did  not  get  their  facts  from  the  at¬ 
torneys  and  court  officials  subject  to 
Peckinpah’s  “gag  order.” 

In  supporting  the  Fresno  Four’s  peti¬ 
tion  for  review,  the  ANPA  and  ASNE 
argued  that  the  Branzburg  decision,  in¬ 
voked  in  this  case  by  lower  courts,  was 
of  such  a  limited  nature  that  it  does  not 
apply.  In  Branzburg,  they  pointed  out, 
the  high  court  held  “the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  did  not  provide  an  absolute 
privilege  to  newsmen  which  would  per¬ 
mit  them  to  refuse  to  appear  or  testify 
before  a  grand  jury.  The  holding  in  that 
case,  however,  was  a  narrow  one  and  did 
not  negate  the  existence  of  a  qualified 
privilege  which  would  protect  a  news¬ 
man  and  his  sources  in  contexts  other 
than  grand  jury  proceedings.” 

Counsel  for  ANPA  and  ASNE  went 
on:  “Despite  the  limited  nature  of  the 
Branzburg  decision,  several  state  and 
federal  courts  have  accorded  it  an 
overly-expansive  interpretation  in  deny¬ 
ing  reporters’  assertions  of  privilege  in 
non-grand  jury  proceedings.”  This  mis¬ 
understanding,  counsel  argued,  could  be 
cleared  up  by  a  Supreme  Court  review  of 
the  case  of  the  Fresno  Four. 


The  ANPA- ASNE  petition  also  argued 
that  the  standard  applied  by  the  majority 
of  the  California  appellate  court  was  an 
improper  one.  “That  court  stated  that 
‘the  judge  need  only  be  satisfied  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  preju¬ 
dicial  news  which  would  .  .  .  tend  to 
prevent  a  fair  trial.’  As  this  court  has 
held,  the  mere  fact  that  news  stories, 
even  prejudicial  news  stories,  are  pub¬ 
lished  concerning  a  defendant  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  by  itself  to  lead  to  the  presump¬ 
tion  that  a  defendant  has  been  deprived 
of  due  process  .  .  .  That  being  the  law  a 
trial  judge  must  exercise  extreme  care  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  issue  a  ‘gag 
order’.  In  making  that  decision,  the  judge 
should  first  determine  whether  the  po¬ 
tential  for  prejudicial  news  coverage 
poses  a  ‘serious  and  imminent  threat  to 
the  administration  of  justice.’  Even  if  the 
judge  does  so  determine,  his  guidelines 
for  the  release  or  non-release  of  informa¬ 
tion  must  not  suffer  from  vagueness  or 
overbreadth.” 

The  petition  pointed  out  further:  “In 
regard  to  the  First  Amendment  privilege, 
the  appellate  court  held  that  the  petition¬ 
ers  (the  Fresno  Four)  were  entitled  to  no 
privilege  or  protection,  basing  this  hold¬ 
ing  on  the  ‘conclusion  that  the  right  to  a 
fair  trial  outweighed  the  conditional  First 
Amendment  right  to  refuse  to  disclose 
sources.’  Although  the  appellate  court 
recognized  that  a  balancing  test  was  re¬ 
quired  whether  First  Amendment 
privilege  and  another  constitutional 
guarantee  came  into  conflict,  the  court’s 
articulation  and  application  of  the 
balancing  test  were  woefully  lacking.  Es¬ 
sentially,  the  court  held  that,  no  matter 
how  ephemeral  might  be  the  need  for 
protection,  a  criminal  defendant’s  right 
to  a  fair  trial  will  always  take  ‘preemi¬ 
nent  importance’  over  the  newsman’s 
First  Amendment  privilege.  This  ap¬ 
proach  completely  ignores  the  limited 
nature  of  the  infringement  of  privilege 
sanctioned  in  Bramzburg.” 

The  ANPA-ASNE  argument  con¬ 
tinued  by  saying  that  “once  the  respon¬ 
dent  court  had  received  assurances,  both 
from  the  ‘court  officers’  and  from 
petitioners,  that  no  ‘court  officer’  had 
been  the  source  of  the  information  pub¬ 
lished,  the  court’s  power  to  make  further 
inquiries  of  petitioners  was  at  an  end.” 

The  brief  ended  with  these  words:  “If 
the  courts  of  this  land  are  allowed  to 
continue  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
Branzburg  sanctions  the  forced  disclo¬ 
sure  of  sources  and  information  by 
newsmen  in  any  and  every  investigative 
proceeding,  the  ability  and  right  of  the 
press  to  engage  in  news-gathering  and 
dissemination  of  information  to  the  pub¬ 


lic,  as  contemplated  by  the  First 
Amendment,  will  be  destroyed.” 

Counsel  for  ANPA  was  headed  by  Ar¬ 
thur  B.  Hanson  and  for  ASNE  by 
Richard  M.  Schmidt. 

• 

Court  upholds 
direct  sale  system 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  implemented 
their  new  system  for  home  delivery  and 
street  sales  on  January  1  and  5. 

On  December  30  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
denied  a  motion  by  43  newsdealers  for  an 
injunction  pending  an  appeal  to  block  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  Times  circula¬ 
tion  systems. 

On  November  26,  1975  the  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  denied  the  dealers  motion  for 
a  preliminary  injunction  which  had 
sought  to  enjoin  the  Times  from  imple¬ 
menting  the  new  distribution  system. 

The  lower  court  concluded  that  the 
new  system  for  distributing  the  Times 
which  provides  for  direct  sale  of  the 
paper  and  use  of  independent  delivery 
agents  to  deliver  the  home  edition  are 
lawful  under  the  anti-trust  laws. 


Group  sues  Pulitzer 

Suburban  Newspapers  of  Greater  St. 
Louis,  nine  publishers  of  weekly  papers, 
have  sued  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  for 
$2,025,000  for  alleged  trade  libel.  The 
newspapers  charged  that  the  Pulitzer 
company,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  has  made  false  state¬ 
ments  about  their  distribution  and  circu¬ 
lation  in  a  pamphlet  for  potential  adver¬ 
tisers. 

• 

Amadeo  Barletta,  Jr. 

Amadeo  Barletta,  Jr.,  52,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  El  Mundo,  Havana,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  Jan.  1  in  Santo  Domingo 
where  he  had  lived  since  his  newspaper 
was  confiscated  by  the  Castro  govern¬ 
ment.  Barletta  was  a  director  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association.  His  father, 
former  owner  of  El  Mundo,  died  six 
weeks  ago. 

• 

Named  ad  manager 

Henry  Suto  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  communications  division, 
of  Panasonic  in  Secaucus,  N.J.  In  his 
position,  he  will  develop  and  execute  all 
national  and  local  ad  programs  fctr 
Panasonic  radios,  home  entertainment 
systems,  and  company’s  Technics  line. 
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William  Shannon 
tapped  to  run 
Gannett  ad  agency 

William  V.  Shannon.  45-year-old 
senior  vicepresident  of  Mathews.  Shan¬ 
non  &  Cullen  Inc.,  has  been  named 
president  of  Gannett  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sales,  a  new  national  sales 
organization  to  be  based  in  New  York. 

Leaving  the  New  York  ad  sales  firm. 
Shannon  will  join  Gannett's  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  effective  January  19. 
He  will  direct  the  New  York  office 
as  well  as  branches  in  Chicago.  Detroit. 
■Atlanta.  Los  .Angeles  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  .A  retail  division  in  the  national 
selling  operation  will  also  be  established 
to  serve  national  chain  stores. 

Formation  of  GNAS  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  dropping  of  six  independent  rep 
firms  was  announced  October  22  (E&P. 
October  25.  1975).  In  announcing  the 
new  appointment  Maurice  Hickey,  vice¬ 
president-marketing.  said.  ‘‘Shannon 
brings  23  years  of  experience  and  a 
splendid  reputation  in  the  newspaper 
advertising  business  to  this  new  agency." 

Paul  B.  Flynn,  former  ad  director 
for  Gannett  Newspapers  in  Bingham¬ 
ton.  N.Y..  has  been  promoted  to  the 
new  post  of  director  of  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  on  the  company's  corporate  staff. 

Flynn,  a  former  reporter,  promotion 
and  ad  executive,  will  be  responsible 
for  an  expanded  sales  program. 

He  replaces  Richard  L.  Hare,  former 
director  of  ad  and  research  for  Gannett, 
who  resigned  to  pursue  other  business 
interests. 


William  V.  Shannon 


Retail,  classified  revenues 
soared  in  dailies  in  Nov. 


Newspapers‘  advertising  revenues 
gained  I79f  in  November  over  the  same 
period  last  year,  according  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau.  Inc. 

For  the  1 1  months  through  November, 
the  gain  amounted  to  5.37f.  and  ad  rev¬ 
enues  ran  at  an  S8.35  billion  annual  rate. 

There  were  five  Sundays  in 
November.  1975  as  compared  to  four  in 
the  previous  year. 

Retail  ad  revenues,  the  largest  cate¬ 
gory.  also  had  the  largest  increase,  up 
20.6'^  in  November.  For  the  1 1  months, 
retail  ad  revenues  were  ahead  9.4^^  and 
ran  at  a  S4.94  billion  annual  rate. 

Classified  ad  revenues  increased 
16.()''r  in  November,  but  were  down 
0.5'^  for  the  1 1  months.  Through 
November,  classified  ran  at  a  S2.22  bil¬ 
lion  annual  rate. 


The  Conference  Board's  help-wanted 
advertising  index  rose  in  November  for 
the  first  time  since  July  S. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  index  rose  to 
87  in  November,  four  points  above  Oc¬ 
tober  but  four  points  lower  than 
November  1974. 

Four  the  first  time  in  five  months,  the 
index  of  want-ad  advertising  volume  rose 
in  all  nine  regions  of  the  country.  The 
index  measures  the  volume  of  classified 
advertising  in  51  major  newspapers. 

National  ad  revenues  increased  5.49? 
in  November  and  were  up  0.79?  for  the 
1 1  months.  Through  November,  national 
ran  at  a  SI.  19  billion  annual  rate. 

Bureau  estimates  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  are  based  on  linage  mea¬ 
surements  by  Media  Records.  Inc.  in  58 
index  cities,  plus  other  data. 


Mixed  items 
in  grocery  ads 
adds  impact 

Supermarkets  can  integrate  their  food 
and  non-focxl  newspaper  advertising  so 
that  each  supports  and  builds  reader  traf¬ 
fic  for  the  other.  In  addition,  the  timely 
and  newsworthy  aspects  of  non-food 
items  add  impact  to  the  supermarket's 
total  promotional  efTort. 

Richard  L.  Neale,  vicepresident  for 
focxi  advertising  sales  of  the  Newspaper 
•Advertising  Bureau.  Inc.  made  these 
points  in  a  talk  to  the  Super  Market  Insti¬ 
tute's  General  Merchandise  .Seminar  in 
Chicago.  His  presentation,  entitled. 
“Tips  From  Ten."  gave  examples  of 
how  major  supermarkets  are  combining 
the  promotion  of  food  and  non-food 
items  in  ads  that  compete  successfully 
with  both  the  mass  merchandisers  and 
the  traditional  department  stores. 

Neale  also  reported  that  supermarkets 
are  stepping  up  their  use  of  special 
newspaper  advertising  for  general  mer¬ 
chandise  and  health  and  beauty  aid  lines. 
A  recent  Bureau  survey  of  120  major 
food  retailers,  for  example,  found  that 
399?  are  now  running  special  newspaper 
promotions  of  their  non-food  depart¬ 
ments.  .A  year  earlier,  the  figure  was 
20^? .  This  was  a  larger  increase  in  special 
promotional  effort  than  was  shown  for 
any  other  department. 

Neale  pointed  out  that  fcxxl  stores  are 
steadily  gaining  importance  as  retailers 
of  non-food  lines.  For  example,  he  said, 
the  supermarket  today  is  the  number  one 


outlet  for  pantyhose  and  is  number  three 
for  kitchen  utensils. 

Summing  up  his  findings  from  the 
examination  of  the  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  of  supermarkets  w  hich  promote  both 
foods  and  non-foods.  Neale  said: 

1 —  Food  and  non-foixl  promotion  can 
be  made  to  work  together. 

2 —  Development  of  the  non-foods  bus¬ 
iness  by  supermarkets  requires  the  use  of 
additional  advertising  in  an  extension  of 
the  promotional  program. 

3 —  One  of  the  great  strengths  of  groc¬ 
ery  ads  is  the  appeal  of  multi-item  adver¬ 
tising.  Non-food  promotion  not  only 
generates  additional  dollars,  but  its  sea¬ 
sonality  helps  make  the  store  look 
newsworthy  and  up-to-the-minute  with 
its  offerings. 

4 —  Successful  supermarkets  have 
demonstrated  that  timely,  newsworthy 
promotion  of  non-foixl  items  can  bring 
successes  for  food  stores  that  will  be 
hard  for  any  competitor  to  duplicate. 

Gag  order  appealed 
by  Colorado  daily 

The  Cirand  Junction  {Co\o.)  Sentinel  is 
appealing  to  a  higher  court  an  order  by 
County  Judge  Robert  Brown  to  seal  af¬ 
fidavits  in  support  of  search  and  arrest 
warrants  on  two  defendants  being  tried 
in  Delta.  Colo. 

Originally  Judge  Brown  ordered 
newspapers  not  to  publish  photographs 
of  two  men  charged  with  murder.  On 
December  29.  the  Judge  rescinded  the 
picture  ban.  but  allowed  the  sealing  of 
affidavits  order  to  stand. 

The  Sentinel  is  appealing  the  entire  or¬ 
der. 
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Ottumwa’s  budget  crisis 
reported  in-depth 


By  Steve  Welker 

Small  newspapers  in  small  cities  with 
small  staffs  can  do  as  much — and  some¬ 
times  more — than  big-city  newspapers 
when  it  comes  to  reporting  municipal  fi¬ 
nances. 

The  Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier  began  to 
scrutinize  its  city’s  municipal  finance 
structure  in  1975.  The  reports  began  be¬ 
fore  New  York  City’s  financial  crisis 
spurred  major  metropolitan  dailies  into 
studies  of  their  own  cities  (E&P,  Dec. 

13,  1975). 

In  terms  of  news,  the  Courier’s  inves¬ 
tigations  resulted  in  articles  about  the 
impact  of  federal  revenue  sharing,  possi¬ 
ble  local-option  taxes,  discrimination  in 
municipal  hiring,  property  taxes,  prop¬ 
erty  assessment  and  a  five-part  series 
which  examined  the  city’s  budget  in  de¬ 
tail. 

For  the  community  the  investigation 
proved  an  informative  guide  to  a  little- 
reported  aspect  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment.  A  citizens’  group  sprang  up  to 
challenge  the  1975-76  budget  and  their 
challenge  eventually  resulted  in  a  review 
of  the  proposed  budget  by  a  state  board 
which  included  the  state’s  comptroller, 
treasurer  and  auditor. 

Based  in  part  on  information  in  the 
newspaper  articles  on  general  obligation 
bonds,  a  decision  was  made  by  the  state 
comptroller  that  the  city  would  have  to 
establish  a  permanent  fund  to  replace  a 
practice  of  short-term  borrowing  which 
was  used  to  pay  off  general  obligation 
bonds.  Eventually,  two  of  the  city  coun- 
cilmen  (one  was  the  mayor)  were  voted 
out  of  office,  in  part  because  of  their 
actions  in  formulating  the  budget.  A  third 
councilman  was  returned  to  office  with  a 
substantial  plurality  because  of  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  inform  the  community  about  the 
budget  and  its  impact. 

Ottumwa  is  a  river  city  in  southern 
Iowa;  with  a  population  of  less  than 
30,000,  it  still  is  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  Iowa.  In  the  1960s,  it  was  hurt  by  a 
mass  outmigration  that  eventually  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  net  loss  of  one  out  of  every 
eight  residents.  The  loss  of  population 
meant  that  fewer  people  had  to  bear 
larger  shares  of  a  municipal  budget 
which  has  consistently  grown.  Addition¬ 
ally,  in  1973,  a  large  meatpacking  firm 
closed  out  and  urban  renewal  took  a  toll 
of  many  buildings  which  were  on  the  tax 
rolls. 

The  Courier  is  a  six-day  p.m.  with 
about  half  of  its  19,000  subscribers  in  the 
city;  the  remainder  live  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  10-county  area.  The  newspaper  has  a 
newsroom  staff  of  II:  three  of  them 
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fulltime  reporters.  Those  involved  in  the 
municipal  finance  investigation  included 
editor  Jim  Crane,  city  hall  beat  reporter 
Russ  Bauer  and  myself,  public  affairs  re¬ 
porter  Steve  Welker.  Crane  handled 
overall  supervision  of  the  series,  Bauer 
reported  day-to-day  effects  in  city  hall 
and  1  was  responsible  for  the  news  fea¬ 
tures  which  comprised  the  bulk  of  the 
investigation  reports. 

The  Courier’s  study  of  local  municipal 
finance  started  less  as  an  investigation; 
more  as  a  way  to  broaden  and  improve 
city  hall  reportage. 

Crane,  who  joined  the  staff  in  January 
1975,  met  with  Bauer  and  I,  suggesting 
the  newspaper  should  do  more  behind- 
the-scenes  city  hall  reporting.  He  advo¬ 
cated  an  extension  of  day-to-day  repor¬ 
tage  into  stories  which  would  look  at  the 
impact  of  city  council  and  municipal 
government  actions. 

I  had  been  assisting  Bauer  in  routine 
city  hall  coverage  and  began  the  investi¬ 
gation  Jan.  7,  1975,  with  a  story  on  the 
possible  impact  of  an  across-the-board 
property  revaluation.  Three  weeks  later, 
an  article  examined  the  impact  of  low- 
income,  low-cost  housing  on  the  city’s 
taxable  property  base.  The  newspaper 
reported  three  of  every  1 1  homes  in  the 
community  were  in  need  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  In  the  January  and  February  arti¬ 
cles  Bauer  and  1  reported  a  suggested  33 
per  cent  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the 
city  councilmen. 

The  study  of  city  officials’  salaries 
brought  the  newspaper  into  contact  with 
the  Iowa  League  of  Municipalities,  a 
nonprofit  organization  whose  members 
include  representatives  from  cities  and 
towns  in  the  state.  In  addition  to  serving 
as  a  lobbyist  in  the  state  legislature,  the 
league  acts  as  an  information  source  on 
municipal  law,  financing,  budget¬ 
making,  municipal  services,  etc.  In  later 
months,  Welker  and  Bauer  drew  heavily 
on  the  league’s  expertise. 

The  newspaper  investigation  of  bond¬ 
ing  was  sparked  in  March  when  the  Ot¬ 
tumwa  Water  Works  board  of  trustees 
announced  the  third  20  per  cent  water 
rate  increase  in  five  years.  I  learned  and 
reported  a  new  water  works  was  built  in 
1960  with  40-year  revenue  bonds  for 
$4.75  million.  Ottumwans  were  stunned 
when  they  learned  the  final  series  of 
bonds — $250,000  worth  which  are  to  be 
redeemed  in  2000 — would  cost  $412,500 
in  interest  in  addition  to  the  $250,000 
principal. 

Late  in  March  the  city  council  quietly 
announced  there  would  be  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  1975-76  municipal  budget.  The 
story  was  carried  on  an  inside  page  under 
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a  three-column  headline.  The  hearing 
was  to  be  in  four  days  and  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  expected  to  act  on  the  new  budget 
immediately  following  the  hearing. 

For  three  days,  Bauer  and  I  attempted 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  proposed  budget, 
but  were  given  only  a  general  outline  of 
anticipated  revenues  and  anticipated  ex¬ 
penditures.  On  the  day  of  the  hearing, 
the  newspaper  published  an  article 
charging  that  the  city  officials  had  not 
accurately  advertised  the  budget  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Iowa  law  and  that  they 
had  not  prepared  a  comparison  budget 
which  matched  the  proposed  expendi¬ 
tures  with  the  expenditures  in  the  then- 
existing  fiscal  year.  The  public  hearing 
was  cancelled  on  the  advice  of  the  city 
attorney. 

The  city  council  subsequently  had  the 
proper  documents  prepared,  and  copies 
were  turned  over  to  the  newspaper.  1 
was  generally  relieved  of  other  duties  for 
10  days  in  order  to  evaluate  the  complex 
budget,  and  turned  up  36  errors  which 
were  reported  to  the  finance  councilman 
and  to  the  city  auditor. 

With  the  errors  corrected,  the  Courier 
launched  its  five-part  series  on  the 
budget.  The  first  article  revealed  that  the 
proposed  budget,  if  adopted,  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  the  city’s 
share  of  property  taxes.  Subsequent  arti¬ 
cles  covered  bonded  indebtedness  (the 
newspaper  learned  the  city  operates  on  a 
$6-million  budget  and  coincidentally  had 
$6  million  in  outstanding  general  obliga¬ 
tion  bonds),  revenue  sharing,  the  major 
municipal  operating  funds  and  a  wrap-up 
which  was  published  on  the  day  of  the 
rescheduled  budget  hearing. 

The  series  had  to  be  broken  on  one 
day,  two  days  after  it  had  been  started. 
Outraged  members  of  the  community 
demanded  to  know  what  could  be  done 
about  the  proposed  budget  and  so  the 
newspaper  published  a  special  article  on 
an  appeals  procedure. 

The  city  councilmen  were  disturbed  by 
the  scrutiny  which  the  budget  was  re¬ 
ceiving.  They  met  with  Welker,  Bauer 
and  Crane  and  asked  to  have  the  series 
stopped,  but  their  request  was  refused 
when  they  could  point  up  no  errors  in  the 
material. 

Pressure  also  came  from  real  estate 
agents,  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
other  boosters  who  feared  the  article  on 
property  tax  would  scare  away  prospec¬ 
tive  home  buyers. 

On  the  day  of  the  public  hearing,  how¬ 
ever,  a  crowd  of  more  than  150  persons 
jammed  the  hearing  room  and  the 
Courier’s  articles  were  often  cited  as 
speakers  called  for  reductions  in  the 
budget.  Usually,  only  three  or  four  per¬ 
sons  attend  the  budget  hearings. 

The  hearing  was  ended  with  no  action 
by  the  five  city  councilmen.  A  day  later 
the  council  passed  the  budget  with  no 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Millhftlok  Round  Tabk 


Can  city  slickers  make 
it  on  a  country  weekly? 


\  illage  to  receive* 

1  federul  funding 

i  Mfrtrriii  |in»$riitii: 

a  ticH  Irani  rffort 


By  Darrell  Leo 

When  Jean  and  Peter  Richards  first 
moved  to  Millbrook,  N.Y..  it  must  have 
seemed  like  a  scene  from  that  classic 
film.  “The  Egg  and  I." 

Just  like  Fred  MacMurray  and 
Claudette  Colbert,  the  Richards  moved 
out  of  their  hostile  urban  environment  to 
settle  in  a  community  that  was  rural  in 
nature.  And  just  like  the  acting  duo.  the 
Richards  were  first  faced  with  un- 
neighborly  suspicion  and  distrust.  All  of 
which,  following  the  movie  scenario, 
eventually  ended  with  the  city  slickers 
and  their  neighbors  living  side-by-side, 
happily  ever  after. 

But  unlike  the  film  couple,  the 
Richards  moved  to  rural  America  to  raise 
newspapers,  not  chickens.  .And  it  was 
there  (one  step  from  suburbia,  as  Mr. 
Richards  puts  it)  that  they  have  earm  I  a 
modicum  of  success. 

As  co-publishers  of  the  Taconic  Press 
which  prints  three  weeklies,  the 
Richards  have  been  able  to  bring  a  de¬ 
gree  of  Journalistic  professionalism  to  a 
community  whose  basic  news  story  was 
a  front  page  wedding.  At  the  same  time, 
the  couple  in  just  short  of  three  years 
have  been  able  to  rescue  the  once-failing 
venture,  increase  circulation  substan¬ 
tially,  double  advertising  linage  and. 
more  importantly,  establish  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  acceptance. 

Before  the  Richards  bought  the  three 
newspapers  from  John  Dyson,  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  then,  they 
were  pursuing  careers  in  New  York.  He 
was  an  official  in  the  planning  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lindsay  administration.  She 
was  director  of  press  relations  for  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank. 

But.  they  said,  “We  came  out  of  the 
news  business.  We  always  dreamed  of 
owning  a  weekly  paper,  running  it  to¬ 
gether.”  And  so  they  moved,  lock,  stock 
and  typewriters. 

From  the  beginning,  the  couple  said, 
“We  veered  away  from  know-it-all  New 
York  standards.”  That  included  editorial 
abstinence  from  national,  international 
and  state  news.  Even  county  news  was 
played  only  when  localized  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

With  that  simple  formula  and  an  edito¬ 
rial  staff  composed  half  of  townspeople 
and  half  of  “overqualified”  profession¬ 
als,  the  Richards  saw  their  nest  egg  hatch 
into  a  going  and  growing  venture. 

“As  the  newspapers  began  to  grow 
and  be  reshaped  under  the  new  manage¬ 


ment.  it  became  apparent  that  a  lot  of 
time  and  effort  (and  probably  money) 
could  be  saved  if  some  content  could  be 
used  in  all  three  newspapers."  the 
Richards  said.  So  what  resulted  was  the 
combined  operations  of  the  Gazette- 
Advertiser  serving  Rhinebeck  and  Red 
Hook,  the  Millhrook  Round  Table  and 
the  Pine  Plains  Ref>ister-Herald. 

According  to  the  Richards,  the  selling 
of  combined  rate  advertising  was  insti¬ 
tuted  in  both  display  and  classified,  but 
the  ads  had  to  be  laid  out  on  different 
pages.  The  editorial  staff  put  together 
roundups  to  run  in  all  three  newspapers 
as  well  as  certain  photos. 

The  ne.xt  step  was  to  switch  the  Round 
Table  from  tabloid  to  broadsheet  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  other  two  papers.  That  was 
accomplished  through  planning  and  the 
work  of  Jan  Victor  White,  graphic  de¬ 
signer  who  came  up  with  new  Hags  and 
layouts  for  the  three  papers.  The  final 
step  toiik  place  this  .August. 

The  redesign  worked  wonders.  It  al¬ 
lowed  the  three  different  classified  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  paper  to  be  combined,  giving 
wider  distribution.  It  allowed  for  regional 
coverage  using  the  same  layout  pages. 
.As  well,  the  Richards  said  it  gave  the 
Taconic  Press  newspapers  a  “family 
identity.” 

“Even  though  most  readers  see  only 
one  of  the  newspapers,  there  are  a  few 
who  read  two  or  three  and  advertisers 
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BIG  GRAPHICS  found  usually  in  big 
city  papers  can  work  for  a  rural  week¬ 
ly,  according  to  Jean  and  Peter 
Richards  of  the  Taconic  Press  News¬ 
papers. 


often  get  all  three.”  they  added. 

The  redesign  also  solved  a  problem  for 
advertisers  who  wanted  to  run  ads  in  all 
three  papers  that  was  larger  than  tabloid. 
Now  .  of  course,  the  same  size  ad  can  be 
run  in  all  three  newspapers. 

Reaction  to  the  shift,  the  Richards 
said,  has  been  mixed.  But  “newsstand 
sales  have  not  been  affected  adversely, 
in  fact  they  are  even  up  slightly.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  why  in  such  a  short  time,  but  it 
may  be  the  use  of  larger  headline  type 
and  photographs  on  page  one,"  they 
said. 

But  the  Richards  figure,  the  Millbrook 
readers  are  now  used  to  change. 


CO-PUBLISHERS  Jean  and  Peter  Richards  find  that  in  the  country  even  paste¬ 
ups  are  part  of  the  job. 
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Jn  the  pages  of 

Editor  Publisher 
every  week  is 
“f?'^^spaper‘Week  ” 

...and every  E^P issue  is  a 
^Ai^spaper  fssue 


Communicating  about  the  newspaper  business  isn’t  a  one-week-a-year 
thing  at  Editor  &  Publisher.  We’ve  been  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  news¬ 
paper  field  for  more  than  90  years,  every  week,  both  for  executives  and 
employes  of  the  newspaper  business  itself,  and  those  leaders  in  other 
fields  who  have  to  keep  informed  about  our  side  of  the  communications 
industry. 

E&P  has  provided  news  and  features  on  all  phases  of  newspapering 
.  .  .  management,  editing,  advertising,  distribution  and  production — 52 
weeks  a  year.  Because  newspapers  make  news  52  weeks  a  year. 

And  we  don’t  have  to  publish  a  Newspaper  Issue  once  a  year  to  tell 
you — or  anybody  else — about  it.  Our  readers  know  we’ve  been  talking 
about  newspapers  right  along.  About  your  newspaper,  too. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Where  every  issue  is  a  Newspaper  Issue. 
And  where  every  week  is  Newspaper  Week. 
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Students  think 
jury  unswayed 
by  crime  news 

Newspaper  and  broadcast  accounts 
disseminated  before  criminal  cases  come 
to  the  jury  selection  stage  may  not  be  an 
important  factor  in  influencing  jurors. 
This  was  demonstrated  in  a  study  con¬ 
ducted  recently  at  Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Two  assistant  professors  of  psychol¬ 
ogy,  Harry  E.  Rollings  and  James  J. 
Blascovich  said  they  discovered  this  at¬ 
titude  from  questionnaires  distributed  to 
438  students  on  the  day  after  the  arrest  of 
Patty  Hearst,  and  again  a  month  later. 

Using  the  Hearst  case  as  a  model  in  an 
introductory.  Rollings  and  Blascovich 
had  designed  a  series  of  questions  about 
the  prosecution  of  Miss  Hearst,  daughter 
of  publisher  William  Randolph  Hearst  of 
San  Francisco.  She  faces  charges  of  rob¬ 
bery,  kidnapping  and  assault. 

When  the  students  were  asked 
whether  they  believed  Miss  Hearst  had 
been  brainwashed  and  what  they  thought 
her  sentence  would  be,  9%  expressed  be¬ 
lief  in  the  brainwashing  theory  in  the  first 
survey,  in  the  second. 

Nor  was  there  any  substantial  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  about  possible  sentenc¬ 
ing.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  students 
in  both  surveys  predicted  that  Patty  and 
co-defendants  William  and  Emily  Harris 
would  receive  prison  sentences.  About 
25^  of  the  students  in  both  surveys  pre¬ 
dicted  that  Miss  Hearst  would  be  granted 
probation. 

Sentences  predicted 

The  average  length  of  sentence  pre¬ 
dicted  for  Miss  Hearst  was  7  years,  while 
the  study  results  showed  17  years  for 
Harris  and  14  years  for  Mrs.  Harris. 

The  students  also  were  asked  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  they  thought  their  own  sen¬ 
tences  would  be  longer  than  those  of  the 
defendants  if  the  students  were  con¬ 
victed  of  the  same  charges. 

Most  (559'r)  believed  Miss  Hearst 
would  receive  special  treatment  because 
of  her  family’s  wealth,  father's  interest 
and  her  ability  to  obtain  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  highly  regarded  criminal  lawyers, 
F.  Lee  Bailey. 

Most  of  the  students  said  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  bulk  of  their  information  on 
the  case  from  newspapers.  Rollings  said: 

“I’m  not  convinced  that  newspapers 
or  tv  can  influence  attitudes  of  jurors  as 
much  as  people  think. 

“The  media  are  credited  with  having 
more  credibility  than  they  have.  People 
read  for  information  and  sort  out  what 
they  consider  slanted  news.” 

Rollings  added  that  “people  are  also 
realistic.  They  realise  that  Bailey  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  saying  that  the  legal  system  does 
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not  automatically  vindicate  you  if  you 
are  innocent." 

Topic  was  timely 

The  Hearst  case  was  selected  as  the 
poll  topic  because  of  its  timely  nature, 
the  expectation  of  wide  coverage  in  the 
media,  and  because  students  at  Mar¬ 
quette  would  have  little  if  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Hearst  case  that  was  not 
obtained  through  the  mass  media. 

Average  age  of  the  1%  male  and  242 
female  student  respondents  who 
answered  both  questionnaires  was  18.5 
years.  48%  of  the  students  reported  that 
they  were  ’’very  familiar”  with  the 
Hearst  case.  34%  sa'd  they  wee  “famil¬ 
iar"  with  it. 

In  the  second  poll  students  also  were 


Whenever  an  advertiser  makes  any 
guarantee  about  his  product  in  Colorado 
he  must  include  all  the  “fine  print”  in  the 
advertisement. 

That’s  been  the  law  in  Colorado  for 
three  months — and  so  far  the  state  hasn’t 
had  to  go  to  court  once  to  enforce  it.  The 
attorney  general’s  office  believes  the 
lack  of  lawsuits  is  a  good  omen. 

“We  have  processed  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  violations  and  have  brought 
them  (advertisers)  into  compliance  by  in¬ 
formal  enforcement."  explained  Assis¬ 
tant  Atty.  Gen.  Anthony  T.  Accetta. 

The  law,  which  took  effect  July  1 ,  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Colorado  Consumer 
Protection  Act.  It  requires  that  advertis¬ 
ing  of  goods  and  services  which  contains 
guarantees  of  performance  must  “clearly 
and  conspicuously”  state  what  and  how 
much  is  covered  by  the  guarantee, 
whether  there  are  any  limits,  how  it  will 
be  honored  and  who  will  do  the  honor¬ 
ing. 

If  something  is  “guaranteed  for  life," 
the  advertiser  must  make  clear  just  what 
the  term  “life"  refers  to — the  life  of  the 
product,  the  life  of  the  consumer,  the  life 
of  the  manufacturing,  or  what. 

Since  the  law  went  into  effect,  Accetta 
said,  his  office  has  taken  a  low-key  ap¬ 
proach  to  enforcement.  The  first  few 
months  have  been  devoted  to  an  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  to  acquaint  advertisers 
and  publishers  with  the  requirements  of 
the  amendment. 

Violators  have  received  letters  from 
the  attorney  general’s  office  explaining 
how  their  ads  are  in  violation  of  the  law 
and  warning  them  that  if  practices  are 
not  changed  charges  will  be  filed. 


asked,  “What  has  been  your  primary 
source  of  information  concerning  the 
Hearst  case?"  Most  responses  indicated 
newspapers  followed  by  tv,  magazines 
and  radio. 

Bailey  had  said  last  fall  at  a  teachers’ 
convene’  ■  in  Milwaukee  that  “it’s  been 
a  long  time  since  I’ve  personally  felt  that 
a  trial  jury  has  been  poisoned  by  pretrial 
publicity  .  .  .  and  1  don’t  think  it’s  even 
likely  in  this  (Hearst)  case.  Money 
doesn’t  have  an  awful  lot  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  defense  you  get.” 

Bailey  also  remarked  at  the  time  of  the 
speech  that  youngsters  are  being  taught 
that  the  system  automatically  vindicates 
“you  if  you  are  right — that  if  you  are  a 
good  guy,  you’ll  be  okay  in  the  U.S.,  and 
that’s  absolute  nonsense.” 


“1  think  that  the  advertising  practices 
of  a  large  number  of  firms  have  changed 
as  a  result  of  the  law,"  Accetta  said. 
Large  companies  like  Sears  and 
Montgomery  Ward  were  cited  as  being 
particularly  cooperative. 

The  law  certainly  encourages  coopera¬ 
tion.  First  offenders  can  find  themselves 
the  subject  of  a  court-order  prohibiting 
the  advertisement,  as  well  as  being  liable 
for  the  costs  of  the  investigation  by  the 
attorney  general’s  office.  Subsequent 
violations  can  bring  fines  of  SIO.OIX)  for 
each  offense. 

Publishers  are  liable  for  the  same 
penalties  if  they  knowingly  print  an  ad 
that’s  in  violation  of  the  statute.  This 
aspect  of  the  law  has  raised  a  conflict 
between  Accetta’ s  office  and  some  Col¬ 
orado  publishers. 

So  far,  when  state  authorities  discover 
an  offending  ad.  they  send  letters  to  both 
the  advertiser  and  the  publisher,  inform¬ 
ing  them  of  the  violation.  The  publisher 
is  asked  not  to  reprint  the  ad  until  it  has 
been  corrected. 

Accetta  said  Denver  newspapers  have 
cooperated  with  his  office.  The  papers 
have,  on  their  own  initiative,  informed 
advertisers  that  copy  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  is  in  violation  of  the  statute  and 
'  have  suggested  improvements. 

• 

Costlier  Sunday 

The  Providence  (R.l.)  Sunday  Journal 
will  increase  its  price  to  70  cents  from  60 
cents  starting  January  II,  the  paper  an¬ 
nounced. 
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Community 
bicen  book 
printed  by  daiiy 

The  Benninfiton  (Vt.)  Banner  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  220-page  bicentennial  picture 
history  of  Bennington  County. 

The  9'/i-by- 12-inch  volume,  available 
in  both  soft-cover  and  hard-cover  edi¬ 
tions,  was  printed  on  the  Banner’s  own 
Goss  Suburban  press,  which  once  made 
news  itself  in  1962  by  printing  the  first 
offset  daily  newspaper  in  New  England. 

The  book,  titled  "The  Shires  of  Ben¬ 
nington:  A  Sampler  of  Green  Mountain 
Heritage,"  was  then  sent  to  Excelsior 
Printing  Co.  of  North  Adams,  Mass., 
which  printed  the  cover  and  did  the  bind¬ 
ing.  The  soft-cover  edition  sells  for  $4.95 
(plus  75  cents  for  postage  and  packaging) 
and  the  hard-cover  costs  $20  including 
postage.  Press  runs  of  5,000  and  500  re¬ 
spectively  were  made.  Half  had  been 
sold  after  the  first  week,  which  was  the 
week  before  Christmas. 

Rare  photos  used 

An  unusually  fine  collection  of  early 
photographs,  made  available  mostly  by 
private  collectors  in  the  community,  was 
assembled  and  evaluated,  and  of  an  es¬ 
timated  15,0(X)  photos  available,  nearly 
550  were  used  in  the  book. 

The  Banner  was  involved  in  the  proj¬ 
ect  with  the  Bennington  Museum,  a  re¬ 
sourceful  regional  museum  which  made 
its  collections  available  as  well.  A  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Bennington  Town 
Bicentennial  Committee  guided  policy 
matters. 

"The  Shires  of  Bennington"  was 
compiled,  edited  and  designed  by  Tyler 
Resch,  managing  editor  of  the  Banner  for 
nine  years,  who  was  given  a  leave  of 
absence  for  eight  months  to  carry  out  the 
book  project. 

One  large  collection  that  provided 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  pictures  used  con¬ 
sisted  of  10,000  glass-plate  negatives 
taken  by  a  commercial  photographer  in 
Bennington  between  about  1895  and 
1925.  Another  collection  of  1,(K)0  plates 
was  purchased  by  the  Banner  and  given 
to  the  museum,  and  still  another  collec¬ 
tion  of  about  250  Bennington  plates  was 
given  to  the  Banner  by  the  director  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Antiquities  in  Boston,  Abbott  Low¬ 
ell  Cummings,  a  Bennington  native; 
these  also  joined  the  museum’s  growing 
collection. 

The  newspaper’s  conference  room  be¬ 
came  a  focal  point  for  hundreds  of 
photographs,  glass  plates,  copy  nega¬ 
tives  and  elderly  citizens  helping  to  iden¬ 
tify  subject  matter  that  had  been  dimmed 
by  time.  Still  another  600  negatives  from 
private  collections  were  copied,  and  a 
card  file  of  data,  negatives  and  contact 
prints  was  assembled  for  the  museum. 


The  book  was  printed  on  50-pound 
stock  on  the  regular  newspaper  press, 
arranged  for  a  tabloid  format.  The  edges 
were  trimmed  to  fit  the  size,  and  a  "per¬ 
fect”  bind  applied  to  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct. 

Community  donations  of  $5,000 
($1.0(X)  from  each  of  five  interested  citi¬ 
zens)  helped  finance  the  venture.  A 
series  of  pre-publication  advertisements 
in  the  7,000-circulation  daily  Banner 
brought  in  encouraging  sales  response. 
Before  Christmas,  the  anxiety  level  rose 
because  it  could  not  be  determined  for 
certain  whether  a  pre-Christmas  deadline 
could  be  achieved,  but  delivery  was  fi¬ 
nally  made  on  Dec.  18. 


Members  of  the  12-person  committee 
who  handled  fund-raising,  policy  and 
sales,  also  researched  history  projects 
and  wrote  most  of  the  text  for  the  book’s 
18  chapters.  Special  sections  were  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Revolutionary  War 
turning-point  Battle  of  Bennington  of 
August  16,  1777,  and  the  community’s 
heritage  of  Bennington  pottery.  Other 
categories  included  industry,  education, 
recreation,  transportation,  colleges, 
lumbering,  quarrying,  agriculture,  ag¬ 
riculture  and  the  arts. 

Copies  may  be  ordered  from  Box  976, 
Bennington,  Vt.  05201  at  the  above- 
mentioned  prices. 


. .  .the  high-speed, 
low-cost  counter-stacker 
...NOW  with  electronic  count 

The  BALDWIN  Count-O-Veyor  counter-stacker  puts  maximum 
productivity  and  profits  into  your  pressroom  because  it  lets  you 
take  full  advantage  of  high-speed  press  capabilities  without  worry! 

This  versatile,  dependable  counter-stacker  provides  continu¬ 
ous,  built-in  control  of  papers  (up  to  96  pages)  as  they  leave  the 
web  press  folders  and  are  counted,  jogged  and  stacked  at  press 
speeds  up  to  60,000  PPH. 

Where  accurate  count  is  essential,  the  new  Model  1 08 
Count-O-Veyor  provides  solid-state  electronic  count  of  every 
paper.  The  number  of  papers  in  the  stack  can  be  pre-set,  and  will 
remain  consistent  throughout  the  run. 

A  (Dount-O-Veyor  stacks  half-or  quarter-fold... or  digest...  with 
folded  or  open  edge  leading. 

You  can  move  it  from  press  to  press  or  use  it  as  the  heart  of  a 
fully  automated,  synchronized  system  to  convey  stacks  to  mailing 
machines. 

Ruggedly  reliable,  easy  to  operate  and  adjust,  the  low-cost 
Count-(D-Veyor  has  become  the  most  popular  machine  of  its  kind. 

- For  complete  details,  return  coupon  today. - 


femaami  Counlo-vei/on. 

MODEL-1 08 


ALDWIN- 
EGENHEIMER 

COA^OAATlON 


Gentlemen:  Please  tell  me  how  the  Baldwin  Count-O-Veyor 
can  boost  production  profits  in  my  pressroom. 


Name^ _  _ Title - - 

Company. - 


401  Shippan  Avenue 
Stamford,  Conn.  06902 
(203)  325-3581  TELEX:  %5-847 


Street - 

City - 


Phone _ _ _  I 

State _ Zip.  _  -  I 
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SURPRISE — Jockey  Earlie  Fires  was  a 
bit  late  in  noticing  the  late  charge  of 
Sports  Editor,  ridden  by  Jorge  Velas¬ 
quez,  who  nipped  Wally  B.  at  the  wire  in 
the  Royal  Palm  Handicap  at  Hialeah, 
and  provided  Miami  Herald  photo¬ 
grapher,  John  Pineda,  with  an  Eclipse 
Award  winner  in  the  Thoroughbred  Rac¬ 
ing  Associations'  press  photo  competi¬ 
tion. 

3  win  Eclipse  Awards 
for  racing  coverage 

Two  writers  and  a  photographer  will 
receive  the  1975  Fxlipse  .Awards  of  a 
trophy  and  $5(K)  “added  money"  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Thoroughbred  Rac¬ 
ing  AssiK'iation  January  30  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  .Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York. 

The  winners  are:  Bob  Harding. 
Sewark  (N.J.)  Star  Ledger  sports  writer 
for  10  years;  John  Pineda.  Miami  Herald 
photographer  for  20  years;  and  Fred  De¬ 
ford.  a  senior  writer  for  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated. 


Chari  Ks  Skinnhr.  management  trainee. 
Florida  Publishing  Co..  Jacksonville — 
named  community  news  director. 

*  *  * 

Li  NCoi.N  H AYNKs.  formerly  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times — now  on  the  copy  desk  of 
{he  Loitfi  Beach  {Cn\\f.)  Independent.  He 
succeeds  Richard  Stakkord.  who  has  res¬ 
igned. 

*  *  ♦ 

Carl  Mktash  production  director. 
Parade  Publications — to  senior  vicepres¬ 
ident.  manufacturing.  Hai  Brai  n  adver¬ 
tising  sales  director — to  vicepresident, 
marketing  and  advertising.  Tom  FcRCiu- 
soN.  vicepresident — newspaper  relations 
— to  vicepresident  and  general  manager. 
Ed  Grkhn.  advertising  sales  staff — suc¬ 
ceeds  Ferguson. 


TRANSCRIPT-TELEGRAM 
Survey  in  Holyoke,  Mass.  .  .  . 

"35%  of  childless  readers  read 

» 


Mini 


every  week". 


MSC  FEATURES.  INC. 

750  THIRD  AVENUE,  NYC,  NY  10017 
^  212  867  1112  . 


news-people 


W'li  1  lAM  ScHABACKKR.  manager  ot  the 
Newspaper  Information  Service  of  the 
ANP.A — now  manager,  public  affairs. 

J  amks  Donahi  e.  assistant  manager  of  the 
service — to  manager,  government  af¬ 
fairs.  ♦  ♦  * 

Lynn  Landrum — to  state  news  repor¬ 
ter.  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner.  David 
Lyons,  formerly  with  the  Clarksville 
(Tenn.)  Leaf — Chronicle — also  named 
state  news  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Regis  Yaworski.  managing  editor  of  the 
Brampton  (Ont.)  Times — appointed  to  a 
central  office  position  with  Thomson 
Newspapers  Ltd. 

♦  *  * 

H.  C.  SiovEi .  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Redding  (Calif.)  Record 
Searchlight — appointed  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Bil  l.  Dawson,  sales  staff — named 
retail  ad  manager. 

*  ♦  * 

Bob  Jubpe,  former  reporter  for  the  Al¬ 
lentown  (Pa.)  Call  and  retired  assistant 
public  relations  manager.  U.S.A..  fo; 
British  Airways — named  public  relations 
director  of  West  Shore  Publishing. 
Bogota.  N.J. 

*  *  ♦ 

J.  W'.  West,  editor-publisher.  Laurel 
( Miss. )  Leader-Call — retired. 

*  *  * 

■Aeired  Roberts,  news  editor. 
Lansdale  {Pn.)  North  Penn  Reporter — to 
managing  editor,  a  new  post.  Richard 
Shearer,  city  editor — now  news  editor. 
Janice  McCourt.  living  section  editor — 
in  charge  of  editorial  page  and  features. 
Joseph  Sobod/ian.  courthouse  bureau 
chief — to  assignments  editor.  The  paper 
put  out  its  first  .Saturday  edition  January 
10.  • 

Food  editors  win 
Carnation  awards 

Carnation  Company.  Los  Angeles, 
announced  the  w  inners  of  the  1975  Gol¬ 
den  Carnation  .Awards  Program  for  e.\- 
cellence  in  nutrition  news  reporting  by 
newspaper  food  editors  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada. 

First  place  awardee  in  the  5().()()()  to 
l.‘'0.()(H)  circulation  category  is  Eleanor 
Ostman.  food  editor  of  the  St.  Raul 
Pioneer  Press-Dispatch.  Runners-up  are 
Sandal  English,  of  the  Tucson  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  and  Nancy  Lobaugh.  of  the 
Jacksonville  7 imes-Union. 

Marge  Hanley  oT  the  Indianaptdis 
News  is  the  first  place  winner  in  the  over 
1  .SO.(KM)  circulation  catego  y.  Runners-up 
are  .Ann  Lerner.  of  iiie  Newark  Star 
Ledger,  and  Carol  Rasmussen,  of  the 
Chicago  Irihime. 

FYich  winner  receives  a  Finnish  crystal 
bowl  and  an  engraved  medallion.  The 
fust  place  winner  in  each  category  re¬ 
ceives  a  check  for  $500.  and  the  two 
runners-up  in  each  category  receive 
S25(). 


Britten  Schneider 


Britten  named 
editor  of 
Memphis  P-S 

Milton  R.  Britten.  51.  who  began  his 
career  in  1949  as  a  cub  reporter  on  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  has  been 
named  editor  of  that  new  spaper.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Charles  H.  Schneider,  editor  of  the 
Press-Scimitar  since  1962.  who  an¬ 
nounced  he  is  taking  early  retirement 
after  47  years  of  continuous  service  with 
Scripps- Howard  Newspapers. 

Britten's  appointment  was  made 
January  7.  by  Gordon  Hanna,  general 
editorial  manager  of  Scripps-Howard.  It 
is  elTective  January  17.  Schneider's  64th 
birthday. 

Britten  returns  after  20  years  in 
W'ashington.  D.C.:  19.''6-63,  as  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Press-.Scimitar  and  sister 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  the  Kno.x- 
ville  News-Sentinel,  and  1963  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  as  night  editor,  assistant  managing 
editor,  and  since  1974.  managing  editor 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  .Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

Schneider  also  began  his  newspaper 
career  at  the  Press-Scimitar,  starting  at 
age  16  as  a  copy  boy.  In  1934.  he  was 
promoted  to  .Scripps-Howard's  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  where  he  became  drama  critic 
and  later  public  service  director. 

In  1948.  he  was  named  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  all  .Scripps-Howard 
papers  and  moved  to  New  York. 

He  was  promoted  again  in  1957  to 
editor  of  the  San  Prancisco  News,  and 
continued  in  charge  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  when  a  consolidation  made  the 
paper  the  News-Call  Bulletin. 

In  1962.  when  .Scripps-Howard  sold  its 
interest  in  the  News-Call  Bulletin. 
Schneider  was  named  editor  of  the 
Press-.Scimitar. 

• 

Hi  RBI  R I  SiiuGAR.  special  projects 
manager.  Philadelphia  Bulletin — to  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations.  He  Micceeds 
Reginai  D  Beai  c  h  ami’.  now  retired. 

*  ^  sk 

Ai  AN  Faii  ic  k.  former  assistant  ^port^ 
cd\{or.  Coinmhia  .\lissoarian — now  with 
the  sports  desk  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Star. 


Bennack  elected 
exec  vp  of  Hearst 


Frank  A.  Bennack  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  newspapers  for  the  Hearst  Corp¬ 
oration,  was  elected  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  corporation,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  R.  Miller,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

Hearst’s  public  relations  director, 
Marvin  Sleeper,  said  Bennack,  42.  is  the 
youngest  executive  in  the  history  of  the 
organization  to  hold  the  post.  Bennack 
succeeds  Miller  who  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  in  March.  1975. 

Elected  vicepresident  in  June.  1975, 
Bennack  is  also  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors.  Before  joining  the  parent 
corporation  as  general  manager  of  news¬ 
papers.  Bennack  was  publisher  of  the 
San  Antonio  Li^lit,  a  Hearst  newspaper. 

Since  his  appointment.  Bennack  is 
credited  with  the  appointments  of  John 
R.  Murphy  as  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  and  Robert  C. 
Bergenheim  as  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Herald  American. 

Jor;  JuNKiN,  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  * 

News — named  retail  advertising  man-  O.  T.  Watkins,  market  manager.  Story 
ager.  &  Kelly-Smith,  N.Y. — to  vicepresident, 

*  *  *  research  and  sales  development. 

Timothy  Kknny,  formerly  with  the  *  *  * 

Lansinfi  (Mich.)  State  Journal — to  city  Rohkrt  Wood,  president,  Carl  Byoir  & 
editor,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Democrat-Herald  Associates — elected  chief  executive  of- 
to  succeed  Christian  Anokrson.  ficer,  to  succeed  Gkorgk  Hammono,  who 

*  *  *  continues  as  chairman  of  the  board. 

Daviu  Scon,  creative  services  man-  +  *  * 

ager,  Dayton  Newspapers  ad  Ross  Mlnro.  publisher.  Edmonton 
department — to  assistant  advertising  di-  Journal — to  publisher  of  the  Montreal 
rector.  Gazette,  to  succeed  Mark  Farrkit.,  re- 

*  *  *  tired.  J.  Patrick  O'Cali.aghan,  pub- 

Haroi.o  Wilis,  former  editor,  Dodf’e  lisher,  Windsor  Star — succeeds  Munro 

City  {Kun.)  Daily  Globe — to  editor.  A//-  in  Edmonton.  W.  H.  Whkatlky,  pub- 
ftiista  (Kan.)  Daily  Gazette.  lisher,  Brantford  Expositor — takes  over 

*  *  *  at  Windsor  and  J.  S.  Thomson,  general 

Anthony  Shiii.tz,  former  managing  manager,  Hamilton  Spectator — now 

editor.  Alameda  (Calif.)  Times-Star — '  publisher  in  Brantford. 

opened  his  own  public  relations  agency,  *  *  * 

the  first  in  Alameda.  Kkith  Wilson,  editor.  Omaha  (Neb.) 

*  +  *  World-Herald — retired.  Jamls  Clkmon. 

Bob  Shawhan,  supervisor  of  (light  op-  chief  editorial  writer — to  editor,  editorial 

erations.  Donrey  Media — to  director  of  pages;  Larry  Wilson,  also  with  the 
aviation.  editorial  pages,  takes  over  demon's 

*  *  *  former  Job. 

John  Mc  Mili.ion,  associate  publisher.  *  *  * 

Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and  News-  Pltlr  Ki/.lr,  general  manager,  WWJ- 
Tribune — named  publisher  to  succeed  am-fm-tv — elected  a  vicepresident  of  the 

Ei  ciLNK  Lamhkrt.  now  president  and  Detroit  Evening  News  Association, 
general  manager  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  *  *  * 

Eaftle  and  Beacon.  Bktty  Llk,  staff  writer.  A/ //u^'to/i 

*  *  *  Heifthts  {U\.) Herald — to  p.r.  department 

Earl  Zimmlrman.  former  reporter  for  of  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  Chicago. 

the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald — to  di-  *  *  h= 

rector  of  public  relations.  General  Haroing  Bancrom,  vicechairman  of 

Atomic  Co.,  San  Di;go.  Calif.  the  board  of  the  N.Y.  Times  Co. — 

*  *  *  retired. 

Tom  Dlarmorl.  editorial  writer,  *  *  * 

Washinfiton  Star — to  associate  editor,  Jok  BAiiKKiiR,  display  advertising 
Arkansas  Gazette.  manager,  Milwaukee  Journal — retired. 


WHAT  BETTER  GIFT  could  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher  give  to  himself  than  a 
license  plate  that  reads:  PRESS?  B.  E. 
Bye  Jensen,  publisher  of  the  Provo 
(Utah)  Daily  Herald,  recently  received 
his  personalized  plate  under  a  new 
Utah  law  that  permits  the  special 
plates  by  payment  of  an  additional 
fee. 

Jack  Trlesdale.  advertising  director. 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News-Piedmont — 
retired. 


THREE  NEW  EDITORS  recently  pro¬ 
moted  by  The  Oregonian  are,  left  to 
right,  Larry  D.  Hildebrand  to  city  editor, 
Albert  L.  McCready  to  managing  editor 
and  William  A.  Hilliard  to  assistant 
managing  editor.  The  promotions  fol¬ 
lowed  J.  Richard  Nokes'  elevation  to 
editor  from  managing  editor  in  Novem- 


Frld  Pannwitl.  chief  editorial  writer, 
Chicaf’o  Daily  News — to  associate  editor 
to  succeed  Kenneth  McCaroi.e,  retired. 
David  Hall,  editorial  writer — takes  over 
Pannwitt's  former  Job  and  Dan  Miller, 
financial  writer — to  editorial  staff. 


David  Lake,  former  copy  desk  chief, 
Willoughby  (Ohio)  News-Herald — to 
news  editor  and  Theodore  Diadiun, 
sports  writer — to  sports  editor. 


Don  Hill,  Washington  bureau  chief. 
Landmark  Newspapers — to  director  of 
corpc^rate  relations.  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corp. 


Raymond  O’Connell,  former  president 
of  his  own  p.r.  and  marketing  firm — 
named  deputy  commissioner  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  economic  development  in  the 
N.Y.  State  Commerce  Dept. 


Ken  Murray,  editorial  sVdff.  Pot tstown 
(PA.)  Mercury — to  sports  editor. 


Charles  M.  Griner.  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  with  Gannett  newspapers  in  Bing¬ 
hamton.  Utica  and  Huntington — Joined 
Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press  as  circulation 
director,  succeeding  Joseph  Youngblood. 
who  retired  after  15  years  with  the  papers. 


Conddenfial  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH.  N.C.  27609 
20  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


Benefits  of  employing 
outside  security  force 


Daily  newspapers  and  most  weeklies 
are  edited  and/or  printed  in  one  of  three 
locations:  large  buildings  in  downtown 
business  sections  of  big  cities;  free¬ 
standing  plants  or  offices  on  the  outskirts 
or  suburbs  of  cities;  and  industrial  parks 
outside  of  cities,  near  highways  or  rail 
spurs.  Each  of  these  locations  presents 
ditTerent.  though  sometimes  similar  se¬ 
curity  problems. 

These  problems  include  theft  of  prop¬ 
erty;  unauthorized  visitors;  group  tours; 
sabotage  of  equipment;  embezzlement; 
hiring  practices;  transfers  of  money;  per¬ 
sonal  safety  of  employees;  gambling  or 
loan-sharking  on  the  premises;  alcohol 
and  drug  use;  and  even  wiretaps  or  other 
“industrial  espionage”  by  competitors 
and  political  adversaries. 

As  more  newspapers  expand,  relocate 
and  modernize  their  plant,  they  also  are 
discovering  the  hazards  of  an  unguarded 
construction  site. 

It  takes  knowledge  and  experience  to 
combat  such  a  w  ide  range  of  assaults  on 
a  company's  people,  property  and  prof¬ 
its.  says  William  Linn,  vicepresident  of 
Pinkerton's.  “No  matter  w  hat  the  size  or 
resources  of  the  paper,  or  the  manage¬ 
ment  time  devoted  to  identifying  and 
controlling  the  sources  of  the  problems, 
few  newspaper  managements  are  equip¬ 
ped  to  bring  to  bear  on  them  the  exper¬ 
tise  or  sheer  manpower  required  to 
counter  each  of  these  threats.”  Linn 
asserts — ”at  least  not  without  outside 
help.” 

“Too  many  publishers  have  relied  for 
too  long  on  a  small  internal  security 
force,  used  primarily  for  stationary  guard 
duty."  Linn  continues.  “We  have  even 
seen  instances  where  there  was  no  con¬ 
trol  over  access  to  the  city  room,  com¬ 
posing  room  or  press  room,  or  where  the 
only  control  was  exercised  by  a  clerical 
employee  whose  principal  job  was  to 
give  directions  from  his  post  at  the  recep¬ 
tion  desk,  whether  or  not  he  knew  the 
visitor." 

Linn  acknowledges  that  these  careless 
practices  are  so  common  in  the  news 
business,  as  not  to  surprise  him  any¬ 
more.  yet  clients  now  protected  by  Pin¬ 
kerton's  were  often  unaware  of  the 
danger  they  were  courting  until  it 
showed  up  on  the  bottom  line  as  a  drain 
on  profits. 

The  solution,  say  Pinkerton's,  is 
“out-contracting”  security.  For  the 
newspaper  with  no  existing  security  ap¬ 
paratus.  the  benefits  are  obvious.  For  the 
newspaper  which  has  relied  on  internal 
security  measures,  the  advantages  of  hir¬ 
ing  guards  from  an  outside  firm  are 


twofold;  economy  and  freedom  from 
supervision. 

One  of  the  economies  is  in  payroll 
cost.  Guards  provided  by  a  security  firm 
are  hired,  trained,  bonded,  scheduled 
and  paid  by  that  firm.  The  cost  to  the 
client  for  each  guard  is  the  guard's  wage, 
plus  a  small  increment  above  that  rate, 
which  is  likely  to  be  lower  than  that  of 
the  newspaper's  own  employees,  and  is 
unaffected  by  salary  or  benefit  adjust¬ 
ments  made  for  regular  employees. 

In  addition,  the  publisher  is  relieved  of 
responsibility  for  social  security;  un¬ 
employment  insurance;  pension  costs; 
uniforms;  and  wage  differentials.  And 
most  importantly,  these  guards,  includ¬ 
ing  Lady  Pinkerton's  suitable  for  many 
posts  including  reception  areas,  are  ex¬ 
perienced  and  professional. 

A  concomitant  advantage  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  responsibility  for  disciplinary 
problems.  If  management  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  performance  of  the  contract 
guard,  or  if  the  guard  develops  strong 
ties  with  employees  suspected  of 
w  rong-doing,  the  security  firm  will  reas¬ 
sign  or  replace  the  guard  immediately  out 
of  its  large  pool  of  available  personnel. 
Problems  of  absenteeism  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  need  for  additional  guard  man¬ 
power  are  also  handled  by  the  security 
firm. 

“These  reasons  for  using  an  outside 
firm  are  almost  subsidiary  to  our  princi¬ 
pal  product — professionalism.”  says 
Linn.  In  the  case  of  Pinkerton's,  that 
means  the  knowledge  and  experience 
available  to  a  client  from  the  nation's 
oldest  and  largest  security  firm  with  106 
offices  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  “Even 
the  sight  of  a  Pinkerton  shield  or  badge 
may  be  sufficient  deterrent  to  crime.”  he 
adds. 

Linn  describes  some  of  the  other  ser¬ 
vices  available  to  meet  the  needs  of 
newspaper  publishers  and  notes  that 
these  services  are  available  singly  or  in 
combination,  tailored  to  each  client's  re¬ 
quirement  after  a  survey  and  consulta¬ 
tion. 

Guard  duties  may  include  the  follow¬ 
ing.  says  Linn; 

•  Visitor  access — Guards  may  serve 
as  receptionists;  inspect  packages 
brought  in  from  the  outside;  enforce  a 
system  of  badge  or  card  identification; 
limit  access  to  certain  areas  by  visitors 
and  employees  alike;  give  directions;  re¬ 
quire  sign-in  and  sign-out  procedures; 
man  a  gatehouse  at  outlying  facilities; 
and  accompany  tours  to  assure  that  a 
group  stays  together  on  a  prescribed 
route. 

•  Patrol — Guards  may  patrol  facilities 


during  day  and  in  nighttime  hours, 
checking  for  unauthorized  entry;  prohi¬ 
bited  activities  by  employees;  fire;  van¬ 
dalism;  lighting;  and  locked  doors  and 
windows.  They  may  use  a  timeclock  sys¬ 
tem,  patrol  car  or  even  dogs,  at  the 
client's  request. 

•  Crowd  control — Special  events, 
large  tours,  on-premise  parties,  news 
conferences,  large  editorial  meetings;  or 
’’.atural  disasters,  may  require  profes¬ 
sional  crowd  control,  with  the  hiring  of 
additional  guards  on  a  one-time  basis. 

Investigative  services  also  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  important  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  Pinkerton's  newspaper  clients, 
says  Linn.  He  cites  the  following  exam¬ 
ples; 

•  Background  checks — Pinkerton's  is 
equipped  to  conduct  discreet  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  background  of  new  job 
seekers  and  present  employees. 

•  Testing — This  enables  management 
to  check  on  everything  from  cleanliness 
to  employee  performance  on  a  continu¬ 
ing  basis  through  a  Pinkerton's  inves¬ 
tigator  working  as  an  employee,  consul¬ 
tant  or  visitor. 

•  Undercover  investigation — The 
numerous  uses  to  which  this  service  can 
be  put  include  detection  of  wrongdoing; 
identification  of  dishonest  employees; 
and  infiltrating  rings  of  thieves  or  van¬ 
dals  operating  inside  and  outside  the 
company. 

Finally,  says  Linn,  Pinkerton's  offers 
an  internal  survey  that  will  identify  the 
overall  security  needs  of  the  plant,  from 
proper  lighting  to  location  of  exits,  and 
make  recommendations  for  maximum 
protection,  including  highly  sophisti¬ 
cated  electronic  systems.  “This  aspect 
of  our  work  should  not  be  an  after¬ 
thought,”  he  cautioned.  “Most  of  our 
clients  undertake  this  survey  before  con¬ 
tracting  for  other  services." 

Directs  donut  ads 

The  promotion  of  Elliot  Karlin  to  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  of  Dunkin'  Donuts 
was  announced.  Karlin  joined  Dunkin' 
Donuts,  the  nation's  largest  donut  and 
coffee  chain,  in  September  1974  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Previously  he  was 
advertising  planning  manager  for  Vol¬ 
kswagen  of  America  and,  before  that, 
was  senior  account  executive  for  Burger 
King  at  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born. 

Joins  press  group 

The  New  York  News  has  joined  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  Association. 
The  News  joins  the  New  York  Times 
among  Manhattan-published  dailies  in 
the  state  association.  Both  papers  had 
been  non-members  for  several  years. 
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French  editor  sees  more 
‘democratized’  U.S.  press 


By  Janies  H.  Bissland 

The  American  press  must  be  “democ¬ 
ratized”  and  its  “devotion  to 
materialism”  reduced,  a  French  jour¬ 
nalist  recently  told  students  and  faculty 
members  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism. 

“The  fundamental  problem  of  the 
American  press  is  that  it  is  a  commercial 
press,  dedicated  to  fostering  com¬ 
merce,”  said  Jean  Schwoebel,  foreign 
news  editor  of  the  Paris  daily  Le  Monde. 
“I  think  it  does  not  assume  its  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  fostering  peace,  freedom 
and  Justice.” 

In  “democratized”  news  media,  said 
Schwoebel,  journalists  rather  than  finan¬ 
cial  interests  have  final  authority  over 
news  operations,  and  profit  is  de- 
emphasized  as  a  principal  objective. 

Le  Monde,  vi'hich  has  a  circulation  of 
6(K),()0(),  is  known  as  “a  relentlessly  in¬ 
tellectual”  newspaper  and  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  in  Europe,  according  to 
Dr.  Kenneth  Starck,  acting  director  of 
the  Ul  School  of  Journalism.  He  and  Dr. 
Hanno  Hardt  are  coordinating  the  semi¬ 
nar  in  which  Schwoebel  and  other  inter¬ 
national  journalists  and  scholars  are  par¬ 
ticipating. 

In  1951  an  organization  of  insurgent 


Jean  Schwoebel 


journalists  forced  Le  Monde  to  allot  it 
minority  stock  ownership  (289f ),  includ¬ 
ing  veto  power  over  major  decisions.  In 
1968,  the  journalists’  share  was  in¬ 
creased  to  409f  and  the  remaining  own¬ 
ership  divided  among  executives,  mana¬ 
gers  and  general  staff  (20%)  and  “as¬ 


sociate  members”  (similar  to  stock¬ 
holders),  40%. 

“Nominal”  interest,  but  not  di¬ 
vidends,  is  paid  on  shares.  All  share¬ 
holders  elect  members  of  Le  Monde’s  ad¬ 
ministrative  council,  and  no  chief  editor 
can  be  chosen  without  the  journalists’ 
approval.  The  example  of  Le  Monde  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  “journalists’ 
associations”  at  a  number  of  other 
newspapers,  with  varying  degrees  of 
success,  according  to  Schwoebel. 

Schwoebel  said  he  believes  the  Ameri¬ 
can  news  media  will  come  under  increas¬ 
ing  pressure  from  journalists  and  readers 
to  democratize  themselves. 

“I  have  spoken  with  many  American 
journalists,  and  the  large  majority  are 
frustrated,”  said  Schwoebel.  “They  feel 
they  cannot  express  their  idealism,  and 
they  prefer  to  leave  journalism.”  Be¬ 
cause  he  believes  the  press  is  not  now 
supplying  readers  with  adequate  infor¬ 
mation  about  world  affairs,  Schwoebel 
sees  Third  World  anger  with  the  United 
States  rising  “to  a  dangerous  level.” 

A  leader  in  reorganizing  Le  Monde, 
Schwoebel  founded  and  was  president  of 
the  Association  of  Editors  of  Le  Monde 
1951-73,  was  president  of  the  paper’s 
supervisory  council  1968-73,  and  in  1967 
founded  the  French  Federation  of  As¬ 
sociations  of  Journalists,  over  which  he 
continues  to  preside.  A  former  president 
of  the  French  Diplomatic  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  he  has  published  two  books  on  in¬ 
ternational  affairs,  and  one — La  Presse, 
Le  Poiivoir,  and  L’ Argent — on  democ¬ 
ratizing  news  media. 


Newspapers  abound 
in  Mexico  City 


By  Matthew  T.  Kenny 

United  Press  International 

For  those  who  like  to  read  newspa¬ 
pers,  Mexico  City  is  a  bonanza  town. 

But  good  eyes,  clean  spectacles, 
plenty  of  time,  a  tolerance  of  smudgy 
fingers  and,  perhaps,  a  steady  hand  are 
almost  mandatory  requirements.  So  is 
speed  reading. 

Unlike  most  major  world  cities,  where 
newspapers  are  steadily  diminishing  in 
number,  Mexico  City  has  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  them. 

There  are  now  21  daily  papers,  six  of 
which  print  front-page  color  almost 
every  day. 

A  total  of  15  newspapers  come  out 
every  morning.  Most  of  their  sales  are 
made  on  the  streets  through  thousands  of 
news  stands  and  roving  vendors.  Two 
are  devoted  to  sports  news  and  one  to 
movie  and  entertainment.  One,  the 
News,  is  published  in  English. 

There  are  six  afternoon  newspapers, 
all  affiliated  with  the  morning  publica¬ 
tions. 
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Most  newspaper  plants  are  located  in 
the  center  of  the  capital,  within  blocks  of 
each  other.  If  there  is  one  single  street 
that  might  be  dubbed  the  “Fleet  Street” 
of  Mexico  City  it  probably  is  Bucareli. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  morning  El 
Universal  is  on  Bucareli,  as  are  the  back 
door  plant-entrances  to  another  big  A.M. 
publication,  E.xcelsior. 

Bucareli,  especially  at  high-noon, 
looks  like  a  turn-of-the-century  movie 
set,  or  something  left  over  from  a 
Charles  Dickens  story  setting. 

The  sidewalks  are  cluttered  with  piles 
of  papers,  either  the  morning  editions  of 
El  Universal  and  Excelsior  or  their  af¬ 
ternoon  editions — El  Universal  Graflco 
and  Ultimas  Noticias,  respectively. 

Whatever  space  remains  is  taken  up  by 
sidewalk  taco-cooking  stands,  fruit  and 
candy  vendors,  as  well  as  urchins  and 
ragged  men  hawking  the  latest  editions. 

Of  the  other  major  dailies.  La  Prensa, 
El  Sol  de  Me.xico,  El  Heraldo  de  Me.xico 
and  Novedades  print  front-page  color 
daily,  as  does  the  News.  Ovaciones  fea¬ 


tures  a  color  wrap-around  sports  section. 

Excelsior  regularly  prints  full-color 
sections  inside.  El  Universal,  which  has 
inside  color  sections  on  Sunday,  is  about 
to  go  into  full  color  daily. 

Morning  newspapers  sell  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  two  pesos  (16  U.S.  cents),  jump¬ 
ing  to  four  pesos  (32  cents)  on  Sundays. 
Afternooners  cost  only  a  peso  (eight 
cents). 

One  curiosity  is  that  Mexico  City 
newspapers  as  a  rule  do  not  print  the 
price  per  copy  on  the  front  page — or 
anywhere  else. 

Throughout  the  nation  there  are  more 
than  200  daily  newspapers  printing  well 
over  five  million  copies  daily.  In  the 
provinces  there  are  38  cities  and  towns 
which  have  two  or  more  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

To  their  great  economic  advantage, 
Mexican  papers  are  assured  of  an  ample 
supply  of  newsprint  at  lower-than- 
normal  prices  through  the  state-owned 
newsprint  monopoly,  Productora  e  Im- 
portadora  de  Papel,  S.A.,  (PIPSA)  estab¬ 
lished  in  1935. 

PIPSA  imports  newsprint,  selling  it  to 
publishers  without  what  ordinarily  would 
be  a  stiff  import  tax.  It  also  controls  pro¬ 
duction  of  Mexico’s  domestic  newsprint 
plant. 
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An  insurance  shortage? 


And  it's  getting  worse. 


Q  •  What  do  you  mean? 

A.  Today,  a  growing  number  of  people  are  having  difficulty  obtaining  needed  insurance  for  their 
homes,  autos,  businesses  and  professions. 

Q  •  How  does  the  unavailability  of  insurance  affect  the  public? 

A.  Banks  and  other  financial  institutions  won’t  lend  money  to  buy  cars  or  houses  without  insur¬ 
ance  to  protect  the  property.  Businesses  can’t  operate  without  liability  coverage.  Doctors  can’t 
afford  to  practice  without  malpractice  coverage.  Without  insurance,  people  have  no  financial 
protection  against  catastrophic  losses. 

Q  •  What  has  brought  about  this  problem  in  insurance? 

A.  Insurance  prices  haven’t  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  the  things  insur¬ 
ance  pays  for.  For  example,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  shows  that  from  1967  through  November 
1975,  the  cost  of  auto  repairs  and  maintenance  rose  81.2%;  medical  care  items  rose  73.3%; 
physician  fees  were  up  76.1%;  semi-private  hospital  rooms,  up  147.1%.  Auto  insurance  rates 
went  up  only  61.1%.  Because  of  escalating  claims  costs  and  increasing  numbers  of  claims,  the 
property-liability  insurance  business  suffered  nearly  $7  billion  in  underwriting  losses  in  1974 
and  1975. 

Q  •  Why  can’t  insurance  companies  provide  more  coverage  at  present  rates  to  ease 
the  availability  problem? 

A.  To  cover  the  underwriting  loss  in  1975,  companies  had  to  use  their  investment  income  and  part 
of  their  surpluses.  Reduced  surplus  restricts  a  company’s  capacity  to  sell  more  insurance. 
Inadequate  rates,  combined  with  inflated  claims  costs  and  declining  surpluses,  threaten  the 
financial  health  of  companies. 

How  serious  is  the  problem? 

A.  Thirty  insurance  companies  were  declared  insolvent  or  placed  in  conservatorship  in  the  first 
1 1  months  of  1975.  Without  adequate  rates,  more  companies  may  face  the  same  fate.  Then 
insurance  availability  would  become  a  problem  for  more  and  more  people. 


•  Don’t  state  “guaranty  funds”  solve  the  problem  of  bankrupt  companies? 

A.  The  47  state  guaranty  funds  honor  only  previously  incurred  claims  the  insurer  can’t  cover. 
They  do  not  continue  the  policies  of  insolvent  insurers.  In  these  unusual  times,  the  funds 
actually  pose  another  financial  threat  to  companies.  When  a  company  fails,  assessments  are 
levied  by  the  guaranty  funds  on'  the  remaining  insurers  in  that  state.  This  can  topple  other 
financially  weakened  companies  into  insolvency  through  a  domino-effect. 

0  •  The  crisis  didn’t  come  about  overnight.  When  did  it  start? 

A.  The  industry’s  financial  condition  began  to  buckle  in  1973  under  the  combined  pressures  of 
federal  price  controls,  state  regulation  of  rates  and  double-digit  inflation.  Underwriting  profits 
of  the  industry  plunged  from  $1.1  billion  in  1972  to  $5.76  million  in  1973,  a  drop  of  99%.  The 
decline  continued  in  1974  with  underwriting  losses  $2.6  billion.  1975  is  expected  to  show  more 
than  $4  billion  in  underwriting  losses. 

•  Is  there  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  shrinking  insurance  availability? 

A.  Yes.  Adequate  prices  for  insurance  protection. 

Q  •  Why  are  today’s  prices  inadequate? 

A .  One  reason  is  inflation.  Insurers  collect  a  premium  today  that  will  cover  future  losses,  losses 
that  may  occur  a  year  or  more  after  the  premium  payment.  By  then,  there  are  not  enough 
dollars  to  pay  the  inflated  claims.  Second,  in  30  states,  insurance  companies  must  have  rate 
changes  approved  by  a  regulatory  agency  before  they  become  effective.  The  system  produces 
delays.  And  regulators  may  be  subject  to  criticism  when  they  approve  even  a  justifiable  rate 
hike. 

Q  •  Is  there  any  alternative  to  higher  insurance  prices? 

A.  No.  Without  adequate  prices,  surpluses  will  continue  to  decline  and  company  insolvencies 
will  increase.  Insurers  will  have  to  reduce  their  liabilities— sell  less  insurance  protection.  The 
public’s  need  for  financial  protection  will  be  left  unmet.  To  ease  the  impact  of  higher  prices, 
policyholders  can  adopt  higher  deductibles— the  portion  of  a  loss  the  policyholder  pays— 
and  still  have  protection  against  catastrophic  losses  at  lower  costs. 


A 


For  more  background  on  this  problem,  contact: 

INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE 

1 10  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10038 
(212)  233-7650 


3070  Presidential  Drive 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30340 
(404)451-8451 

400  San  Jacinto  Building 
9th  &  San  Jacinto 
Austin,  Texas  78701 
(512)476-7025 


27  School  Street 
Suite  305 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 
(617)227-8877 

175  West  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago,  Illinois  60604 
(312)922-5584 


1777  Fidelity  Union  Tower 
1 507  Pacific 
Dallas,  Texas  75201 
(214)741-5195 

400  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco.  California  94104 

(415)392-3185 


1218  Third  Avenue 
Seattle,  Washington  98101 
(206)624-3330 

626  National  Press  Building 
Fourteenth  and  F.  Streets,  N.W 
Washington.  D.C.  20045 
(202)  347-3929 


Newspaper  for 
retired  folks 
is  a  winner 

By  Pat  Davidson 

(iemini  News  Service  Ltd. 

You  could  call  it  Britain's  most  improb¬ 
able  underground  newspaper.  Hordes 
of  volunteers  deliver  it  each  month  and  it 
is  pounced  on  eagerly  in  clubs,  bed¬ 
sitters  and  chilly  basement  flats. 

It  prints  a  million  copies  but  there  is 
still  not  enough  to  go  round.  YOURS,  as 
it  is  called,  is  for  retired  people,  and  it  is 
phenomenally  successful. 

There  are  nearly  9  million  retired 
people  in  Britain  today  and  it  is 
suggested  that  by  the  l9S0's  one  person 
in  four  w  ill  be  in  this  category.  One  might 
not  have  thought  that  old  age  pensioners, 
who  rightly  dislike  being  “segregated", 
would  relish  having  their  own  news¬ 
paper.  In  which  case,  one  would  have 
been  wrong.  Maybe  it  was  just  such  a 
relief  to  find  that  here  at  last,  in  a  youth- 
oriented  world,  was  something  for  them. 

Launched  in  September  1973  with 
60.(KX)  copies,  its  astonished  publishers 
watched  its  circulation  climb  to 
1.01)0.000  within  a  year.  They  simply 
cannot  print  any  more.  Instead  they  tell 
readers:  "If  you  have  enjoyed  this  issue, 
please  pass  it  on  to  a  friend.  Spread  a 
little  happiness."  The  readers  do.  Its  es¬ 
timated  readership  is  now  around  2  mil¬ 
lion. 

YOURS  is  a  cheerful,  bouncing 
tabloid — a  good  mix  of  new  s,  interviews, 
competitions.  It  is  always  packed  with 
facts — hard  information  about  how  to 
survive  (and  be  happy)  when  you  are 
over  65.  It  is  printed  in  larger-than-usual 
type  for  older  eyes. 

The  paper  is  edited  by  32-year-old 
Helen  Exley.  Three  years  ago  she  and 
her  husband  Richard  were  asked  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  report  on  housing  conditions  by 
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Help  the  Aged — a  charity  that  helps  old 
folk  in  the  Third  World  and  in  Britain, 
especially  with  housing. 

"It  wasn't  the  housing  conditions  that 
shocked  us.  though  goodness  knows 
they  are  bad  enough.”  says  Helen.  "It 
was  the  fact  that  in  Britain  in  the  1970s 
some  old  people  could  be  so  cut-off  from 
society,  from  essential  information  about 
what  is  available  to  them.  Like  one 
lady — her  basement  flat  was  so  cold  I 
had  to  keep  my  coat  on — who  had  not 
had  a  visitor  for  six  months  until  the 
charity  had  found  her. 

"She  was  bright — she  had  held  a  top 
secretarial  job — but  she  was  very  down. 
She  needed  somehow  to  be  ‘plugged  in' 
to  all  the  care  and  the  cash  benefits  going 
for  someone  like  her.  With  the  right  help 
she  could  have  got  going  again  under  her 
own  steam  and  led  a  proper  life.  But  it 
was  all  left  to  chance. 

"We  found  this  over  and  over  again. 
You  would  not  have  suspected  this  could 
happen  in  Britain." 

Help  the  Aged's  Hugh  Faulkner  not 
only  suspected  it  but  knew .  after  seeing  a 
report  prepared  for  the  government  by  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  that  a  staggering  Wr 
of  retired  people  cannot  afford  new  spap- 
ers.  magazines  or  television — and  were 
therefore  completely  out  of  reach  of  es¬ 
sential  information. 

Some  kind  of  newspaper  was  on  the 
cards,  but  he  did  not  want  it  to  be  just 
another  charity  hand-out.  When  the  Ex- 
leys  came  up  with  the  idea  of  YOURS. 
Help  the  Aged  decided  to  launch  it. 
Helen  was  given  complete  editorial  free¬ 
dom. 

Under  the  sparkle,  lie  well-researched 
articles  that  keep  readers  abreast  of  heat¬ 
ing  allowances,  rent  rebates  and  all  the 
other  benefits — telling  them  where  to 
claim  what.  Big  subjects  like  bereave¬ 
ment.  eviction,  loneliness,  are  handled  in 
depth.  Readers'  experiences  are  passed 
on.  together  with  stacks  of  useful  ad¬ 
dresses. 

The  paper  also  tells  you  w  here  to  find 
anything  from  a  self-threading  needle  to 
a  non-slip  tray,  as  well  as  special  offers, 
cheap  holidays  or  even  pen  friends. 

There  is  medical  advice,  of  course,  on 
deafness,  incontinence,  how  to  avoid 
hypothermia  ....  and  a  problem  page. 
To  deal  with  its  huge  postbag,  staff 
members  have  made  themselves  expert 
in  various  fields  and  also  have  a  whole 
range  of  YOURS  Fact  Sheets  to  send 
out.  The  knottiest  problems  are  sent 
through  to  a  full-time  trouble-shooter  at 
the  charity's  headquarters,  who  often 
liaises  with  ItKal  social  workers  to  un¬ 
tangle  things  that  might  never  otherwise 
have  seen  the  light  of  day. 

If  all  this  sounds  downbeat  the  paper 
manages,  above  all.  to  be  upbeat — to 
beam  out  the  positive  and  cheerful  mes¬ 
sage  that  retirements  should  be  the  start 
of  a  new  life. 

The  runaway  success  of  the  paper  is 


something  of  a  headache  for  the  charity. 
To  cover  costs,  readers  donate  what  they 
can  afford  and  there  is  also  money  from 
advertisers,  but  inevitably  a  subsidy  has 
to  come  from  general  funds.  Help  the 
Aged  would  love  to  satisfy  demand  and 
print  more  copies — but  they  dare  not. 

However,  in  Canada,  where  a  separate 
Help  the  Aged  operation  exists,  they  are 
not  daunted.  They  plan  to  bring  out  a 
Canadian  YOURS  soon. 

Obviously  they  agree  with  London — 
that  giving  out  a  newspaper  is  an  effec¬ 
tive  charity  hand-out. 

• 

N.D.  state  senator 
purchases  weekly 

John  F.  Maher,  state  senator  from 
North  Dakota's  39th  District,  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  semi-weekly  Roiif’hrider 
Newspaper  at  Mandan.  N.D.  from 
Joseph  L.  Isakson.  Aberdeen.  S.D. 

Isakson.  former  farm  editor  of  the 
Uar^o  I'oram,  had  published  the  paper 
since  August.  1975  when  it  was  started 
after  the  Mandan  Daily  Pioneer  was 
closed  down  and  the  city  of  13. 000  was 
left  without  a  newspaper. 

Maher  has  published  the  hinder,  a 
weekly  shopper  at  both  Bowman  and 
Mandan. 

Maher,  who  served  his  first  term  in  the 
legislature,  is  one  of  10  senators  in  the 
state  who  will  not  be  required  to  stand 
for  re-election  in  1976  due  to  the  new 
reapportionment  plan. 

Maher  also  ow  ns  a  variety  store  busi¬ 
ness  in  association  with  his  son-in-law. 
Maher  said  he  will  take  over  active  man¬ 
agement  of  the  newspaper  as  editor  and 
publisher. 

During  the  transition  period,  he  is 
being  assisted  in  the  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion  by  long-time  North  Dakota  news¬ 
paper  publisher  and  newspaper  consul¬ 
tant  Bob  D.  Collins  of  Wahpeton.  D. 
Eldon  Lum.  Wahpeton  Newspaper 
Broker,  handled  negotiations  for  the 
sale. 

Army  paper  seeks 
names  for  reunion 

Hopeful  of  arranging  a  reunion  of 
former  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Pacific  Edition  of  the  .^rmy  newspaper 
Stars  di  Stripes,  George  Chaplin,  editor 
of  the  Honolidn  Advertiser  and  Robert 
E.  Sconce.  Chicago,  are  looking  for 
prospects.  Sconce  said  the  reunion  will 
be  held  in  the  former  headquarters  of 
Stars  &  Stripes  in  Honolulu  this  summer. 
Anyone  interested  should  contact  Robert 
E.  Sconce.  Public  Relations  Department. 
Shrine  of  North  America.  323  North 
Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.  III.  60601. 
Phone  312-346-8323. 
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ADVERTISING  SCENE 


Agency  bids  for  retail 
billing  with  ‘expert’  team 


By  Dan  Lionel 

“The  new  Grant's  .  .  .  we're  here  to 
stay.” 

Instrumental  in  conception  of  the 
above  theme  and  the  marketing 
philosophy  which  will  back  it  up  was 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample's/Retail  Mar¬ 
keting  Service,  a  relative  newcomer  to 
the  rapidly  crowding  field  of  major 
agency  retail  offshoots.  In  a  pre-holiday 
drive,  the  theme  was  aired  in  14  tv  mar¬ 
kets  in  New  England  and  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  States  and  cost  over  $1  million  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  bulk  of  the  effort,  in  support  of  the 
company's  remaining  493  stores  went 
into  newspapers  with  both  institutional 
ads  and  ads  featuring  77  items.  News¬ 
paper  ads  were  placed  by  the  advertiser. 

Robert  L.  Jordan,  president  of  the  18 
month  old  DFS/RMS  has  worked  closely 
with  Grant's  top  management  since  his 
agency  was  appointed  last  March,  to 
handle  the  broadcast  advertising  for  the 
giant  retailer  now  in  process  of  reorgani¬ 
zation.  “The  New  Grant's  will  have  a 
truly  new  approach  to  its  merchandising 
and  its  positioning  in  the  market,”  Jor¬ 
dan  said.  “It  will  be  primarily  fashion- 
oriented  and  targeted  to  a  younger  audi¬ 
ence.” 

Although  Grant's  is  the  first  regular 
account  on  the  books  of  the  new  DFS 
division,  it  has  carried  out  various  as¬ 
signments,  some  still  continuing  for  such 
retailers  as  Burdines,  Miami;  I.  H. 
Rubenstein  &  Son.  Baton  Rouge; 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington;  and 
others.  It  also  handles  creation  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  tv  advertising  for  the  300 
Ethan  Allen  Galleries,  client  of  the  retail 
division's  parent  company. 

With  the  encouragement  of  the  tv  ad 
bureau,  the  radio  ad  bureau,  agency  bos¬ 
ses  and  stockholders  in  many  cases,  the 
agency  new  business  go-getters  set  their 
sights  on  retailers  who  looked  like  sitting 
ducks — and  in  many  cases  proved  to  be 
just  that.  “Many  regional  retail  chains 
today,"  Jordan  observed,  “do  a  volume 
of  $200  to  $500  million.  Abraham  & 
Straus,  for  example,  does  $403  million.  A 
manufacturer  with  that  kind  of  volume  is 
right  up  there  in  the  Fortune  .500.  And  a 
Sears  or  a  Penney  is  in  the  billion  dollar 
class.  We're  talking  about  really  big  bus¬ 
iness." 

Jordan,  a  22-year  veteran  DFS 
employee  and  a  senior  vicepresident 
supervising  many  key  accounts  for  the 
$200  million  agency  before  his  current 
assignment,  feels  his  agency  has  a  com¬ 


Robert  L.  Jordan 


petence  for  retail  marketing  that  com¬ 
petitors  would  find  hard  to  match.  That 
may  be  so  but  the  roster  of  competitors 
for  the  retail  advertising  dollar  has  grown 
to  a  point  where  a  relative  newcomer  to 
the  field  such  as  DFS/RMS,  industry  ob¬ 
servers  say,  will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  blast¬ 
ing  to  tunnel  their  way  through  to  the  big 
accounts. 

Some  of  the  agencies  with  well  estab¬ 
lished  beach  heads  in  retailing  include 
Ogilvy  &  Mather,  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
McCann-Erickson,  Foote  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing  among  others  on  the  Sears.  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  account;  McCaffrey  &  McCall, 
Inc.  (J.  C.  Penney);  Ross  Roy,  Inc.  (S.  S. 
Kresge);  Sawdon  &  Bess,  (F.  W.  Wool- 
worth).  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  (Marshall 
Field  &  Co.)  etc.  Like  DFS.  a  number  of 
top  agencies  have  specialized  retail  sub¬ 
sidiaries:  Grey's  Main  Street  and  Y  & 
R's  Barnett  &  Zlotnick.  etc.  All  seem  to 
have  one  thing  in  common.  Build  retail 
expenditures  in  broadcast.  Jordan  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  approximately  half  billion 
dollars  retailers  spent  in  broadcast  last 
year  represents  merely  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  that  should  triple  in  the  next  five 
years.  He  said  that  with  so  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  women  working  combined 
with  the  fact  that  schools  are  producing 
graduates  many  of  whom  can't  read,  tv 
will  ultimately  replace  newspapers  for 
top  billing  among  retailers  aiming  at  the 
mass  audience.  “Although,"  he  con¬ 
ceded,  “there  will  always  be  newspapers 
playing  an  important  role.”  (Ed  note: 
almost  $5  billion  in  billing  for  retail  in 
'7.5— up  7.89f) 

DFS  hopes  to  gain  a  competitive  edge 
for  its  Retail  Marketing  Service  by  as¬ 
sembling  a  team  of  retail  experts  to  work 


with  Jordan  as  co-directors.  These  are 
the  principals  in  Retail  Decisions,  Inc.  an 
established  retail  consulting  company. 
They  include  M.  (Sek)  Seklemian,  a 
former  advertising  manager  of  the  May 
Co.  and  advertising  director  of 
Montgomery  Ward;  Stephen  D.  Thorpe, 
previously  sales  promotion  v.p.  for  the 
Hecht  Co.  of  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
v.p.  sales  promotion,  F.  R.  Lazarus,  and 
Frederick  B.  Newell,  formerly  ad  man¬ 
ager  John  Wanamaker,  N.Y..  vicepresi¬ 
dent  retail  marketing,  the  Brand  Name 
Foundation  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Merchandising 
Corp. 

And  while  other  agencies  who  have 
“discovered”  retail  advertising  in  recent 
years  and  feel  that  with  their  package 
goods  know-how  and  broadcast  oriented 
media  departments  they  can  do  as  effec¬ 
tive  a  job  for  retailers  as  for  national 
accounts,  Jordan  says  this  logic  is  not 
practical.  What  they  lack  and  what  he 
says  his  agency  can  supply  is  all  the 
above  plus  a  practical  knowledge  of  re¬ 
tailing. 

Now,  all  the  DFS/RMS  needs  are  more 
accounts  .  .  .  plus  a  strong  pitch  for 
newspapers. 


New  discount  rates 
for  classified 

The  57.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  has 
introduced  a  new  frequency  discount 
rate  for  classified  advertisers  ranging 
from  2  to  7  times  in  succession  of  up  to 
41%. 

In  addition,  for  retail  display,  any 
Sunday  advertising  can  be  picked  up  on 
Tuesday  at  one-half  the  advertiser's  reg¬ 
ular  Tuesday  rate. 

In  both  cases  the  sole  requirement  is 
that  there  be  no  copy  changes. 


Heads  Midwest  sales 

Frank  Gurda,  for  25  years  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  Branham,  Inc.,  appointed 
executive  vicepresident  and  midwestern 
regional  manager  of  Branham.  He  has 
been  a  vicepresident  and  member  of  the 
Branham  board  for  the  past  5  years. 
Gurda  will  manage  the  Chicago,  Kansas 
City.  Detroit,  Omaha  and  Minneapolis 
offices  of  the  company. 

• 

Names  D.C.  agency 

Esskay,  independent  meat  packing 
company  serving  the  mid-Atlantic  states, 
has  appointed  Henry  J.  Kaufman  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Washington-based  ad  agency, 
to  handle  its  new  marketing  program. 
The  agency  succeeds  Lewis  &  Gilman  of 
Philadelphia  who  represented  the  Balti¬ 
more  firm  previously. 
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So  do  the  best  new  ones. 


AKI's  PROseries  is  the  most  versatile  input/edit  system  since 
the  old-time  printer.  The  reprogrammable  PROcount  terminal 
performs  every  input  and  editing  function  from  initial  keyboard 
input  to  justified-copy  output  that  can  be  interfaced  directly  to 
your  typesetter.  The  PROcount  and  its  non-justifying  version, 
the  PROcomp,  will  drive  any  popular  typesetter,  and  all  it 
usually  takes  is  a  quick  switch  of  program  tapes  to  go 
from  one  typesetter  to  another.  They  both  have  an 
exclusive  split-screen  capability,  and  a  no-output  paper 
tape  search  mode. 

The  PRO’S  are  designed  to  solve  your  problems 
without  breaking  your  budget.  They’re  proven, 
low-cost  terminals  that  deliver  more  speed  and 
versatility  per  dollar  than  anything  since  the  printers’  devil. 


For  complete  information  on  AKI’s  input/edit  systems 
write  Automix  Keyboards,  Inc., 

4200  150th  N.E.,  Redmond,  WA  98052 
or  call  206-885-8800. 


AKI  puts  it  all  together 
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Technology  and  events-1976  equipment 


By  Earl  W.  Wilken 

Fliinl  and  equipment  editor 

KdHOK  &  Pi  Bl  lSlIKR 

In  the  year  1976  (the  Year  of  the  Dra¬ 
gon  on  the  Chinese  calendar)  will 
"Technology”  slay  any  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  Dragons  still  roaming  the  corridors 
of  daily  newspapers? 

Technology  gurus,  if  consulted,  prob¬ 
ably  will  respond  with  the  traditional  in¬ 
cantation,  "all  technological  advances 
are  evolutionary  not  revolutionary.” 
One  can  assume  some  of  the  production 
problems  will  not  be  eliminated  by 
technology  this  year.  However,  one  can¬ 
not  be  certain. 

But  are  there  embedded  in  these 
evolutionary  advances  the  seeds  for  re¬ 
volutionary  developments?  Some  indi¬ 
viduals  will  respond  with  a  firm  yes.  Pre¬ 
sent  day  technology,  it  is  claimed,  as  de¬ 
signed  and  implemented  in  news  and 
production  systems  across  the  country, 
is  forcing  (along  with  other  outside  fac¬ 
tors)  a  revolution  over  staid  industry 
philosophy.  The  industry  has  taken  the 
posture  as  being  in  the  "newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.”  Providing  "news”  via  newsprint 
for  the  public. 

The  public's  changing  "informational 
needs”  is  demanding  that  the  industry 
accept  the  new  posture  of  being  in  the 
"information  transfer”  business. 

Informational  needs 

The  "information  transfer”  concept 
incorporates  the  tenet  that  subscribers 
search  out  and  verify  continuously  the 
public’s  changing  "informational  needs.” 
Crustaceous  members  both  young 
and  old  of  the  Kourth  Estate  will  experi¬ 
ence  "future  shock”  in  varying  degrees 
when  confronted  by  this  revolutionary 
concept. 

The  transition  to  the  new  posture  will 
be  most  difficult  for  those  protecting 
power  and  those  enthralled  in  nostalgic 
love  affairs  with  the  "newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.”  But  "all”  will  have  to  submit  to 
the  informational  demands  of  the  citizens 
of  this  last  quarter  of  the  2()th  Century. 

To  analyze  and  comprehend  the  "in¬ 
formation  transfer”  concept,  executives 
should  re-think  industry  objectives  and 
philosophy,  in  parallel  with  present 
technological  advances. 

Both  union  officials  and  front-office 
executives  should  up-date  their  thinking 
by  reading  the  classic  treatise  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Theodore  Leavitt  titled,  "Marketing 
Myopia.”  Leavitt's  10  year  old  article 
was  re-printed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Harvard  Business  Review. 

In  addition  to  top  management  reading 
the  article,  an  edict  should  be  issued  to 
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all  newsroom  executives  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  read  Leavitt’s  mind  stretching 
contribution.  It  might  even  be  advisable 
to  have  the  treatise  nailed  to  all  VDTs. 

Other  sociological  events,  as  diverse 
as  the  efforts  to  bring  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  free-enterprise  system 
(economic)  to  the  general  public — to  the 
formation  of  new  political  (ethnic)  al¬ 
liances  in  some  Eastern  cities,  will  im¬ 
pact  all  aspects  of  newspaper  operations 
including  the  drive  to  construct  a  "Total 
Syster...s  Approach.” 

Forecasting  dilemma 

Although  forecasting  of  technological 
advances  within  a  stipulated  time  frame 
is  difficult,  the  proliferation  of  new  sys¬ 
tems  and  products  impels  such  an  effort. 

The  zenith  for  new  technological  un¬ 
veilings  in  1976  will  be  the  ANPA/Rl  Las 
Vegas  Conference  in  June.  However, 
some  new  advances  may  be  offered  prior 
to  or  after  the  conference  depending 
upon  the  success  of  debugging  efforts 
and  marketing  game  plans.  Taking  all  of 
1976  into  consideration  and  starting  with 
printing  press  systems,  what  evolution¬ 
ary  advances  can  the  industry  antici¬ 
pate  in  the  Year  of  the  Dragon? 

The  "hot”  system  has  been  DiLitho. 
All  of  the  press  manufacturers  and  sev¬ 
eral  allied  firms  have  announced  either 
working  systems  or  pilot  systems  in  test 
modes.  Several  press  firms  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  new  press,  designed  specifi¬ 
cally  for  DiLitho.  is  in  the  wings.  The 
configuration  will  probably  be  along  tra¬ 
ditional  press  lines  but  eliminating  certain 
elements  in  order  to  best  position  the 
advantages  of  the  DiLitho  technique. 

Before  the  industry  ignores  the  old  let¬ 
terpress  press  approach  it  might  be  fit¬ 
ting  to  remember  that  the  Jumbo  Press  (6 
plates  across  4  around)  and  the  two  units 
at  the  New  York  Daily  News  (6  across  2 
around)  are  viable  systems. 

Cost  of  newsprint 

The  otTset  press  is  not  dead  either  but 
one  of  the  intertwining  factors  in  all  press 
developments  is  the  cost  of  newsprint. 
To  control  both  newsprint  and  ink  costs, 
the  press  manufacturers  and  certain 
newspapers  are  working  on  systems  of 
computerized  press  controls  either  under 
the  guidance  of  microprocessors  or 
mini-computers.  This  trend  will  continue 
and  undoubtedly  will  alleviate  the 
economic  factors  (newsprint  and  ink) 
now  plaguing  the  industry. 

If  there  is  a  "sleeper”  system  for  print¬ 
ing  the  honor  goes  to  the  plastic  plate 
system  designed  by  the  Los  Anf>eles 
Times.  Debugging  is  under  way  and  it  is 
possible  that  this  system  will  be  aggres¬ 


sively  marketed  in  1976. 

Letterpress  direct  plate  printing  is 
strong  and  may  move  DiLitho  printing  to 
a  less  conspicuous  position.  This  action 
could  come  about  if  plate  costs  were 
dropped  or  new  plate  designs  come  out 
of  the  research  labs.  There  is  great  activ¬ 
ity  in  plate  research  labs  and  primarily  in 
the  area  of  laser  imaging  materials. 

Laser  plate  making  systems  will  in 
1976,  in  spite  of  the  abandoning  by  Gan¬ 
nett  of  Laser  Graphic  Systems,  continue 
to  be  sold  and  perfected.  It  is  possible 
that  LogEtronics  will  have  more  to  say 
about  their  system  after  additional  test¬ 
ing. 

The  advantages  of  dry  offset  systems 
are  just  beginning  to  be  ventilated  and 
the  impact  may  cause  shock  waves  of 
unknown  dimensions. 

New  laser  typesetters 

Predicted  for  1976  is  the  introduction 
of  two  additional  laser  typesetters  that 
may  have  plate  making  capabilities.  For 
the  moment  there  is  only  the  unit  from 
Dymo  Graphic  Systems  and  this  system 
is  just  going  into  test  sites.  More  work 
needs  to  be  done  on  this  technological 
advance  but  third  generation  CRT  photo¬ 
typesetters  will  not  be  displaced  im¬ 
mediately. 

A  strong  economic  argument  can  be 
made  for  CRT  technology  in  photo¬ 
typesetting  and  until  a  working  full  page 
pagination  system  is  presented,  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  stay  with  present  proven 
techniques. 

The  June  ANPA/RI  conference  will 
see  several  previously  announced  full 
page  pagination  systems  (with  and  with¬ 
out  graphics)  and  the  price  tags  may  re¬ 
main  on  the  high  side.  It  is  clear  that 
progress  is  being  made  in  this  area 
(another  system  will  be  announced)  but 
evolutionary  forces  in  pagination  are 
working  at  a  rather  deliberate  pace. 

Advertising  display  terminals  (VDTs) 
still  hold  a  prominent  spot  for  cost  sav¬ 
ings  but  vendors  have  not  rushed  in  to 
challenge  the  150  TCU  installations  of 
the  Harris  layout  system.  This  is  not  to 
imply  that  other  layout  systems  (VDTs) 
by  vendors  can't  perform  the  same  tasks 
but  rather  to  indicate  the  limited  vendor 
dollars  being  invested  in  this  area.  The 
technology  admittedly  is  staggering. 

Low-cost  systems 

Within  the  year  most  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers  will  have  made  a  decision  on 
front-end  (newsroom)  systems.  One  es¬ 
timate  of  vendors  with  these  systems 
comes  to  24  with  about  34  different  var¬ 
ieties  of  VDT  and  OCR  techniques.  Pa- 
f Continued  on  page  30) 
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Equipment  people 
in  the  news 

Dr.  Dov  Grossman  has  been  appointed 
president  of  Berkey  Technical  Co. 
Grossman  was  formerly  corporate  direc¬ 
tor  of  planning  and  operations  control  at 
Berkey. 

♦  *  * 

R.  W.  Becker,  vicepresident  of  Chas. 
T.  Main  and  president  of  Technical  Ser¬ 
vice  Co.,  has  retired.  Becker  w'ill  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  consultant  working  with  the 
Denver  subsidiary  (TSC)  of  Main. 

John  E.  Bunts  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Denver  office  and  will  be 
in  charge  of  that  operation. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Thrailkill  has  been  promoted 
to  vicepresident  of  engineering  of  the 
Harris  Composition  division  at  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Fla.  The  announcement  reveals 
that  engineering  activities  previously  as¬ 
signed  by  product  category  will  now  be 
the  responsibility  of  Thrailkill. 

^  3k  * 

Charles  E.  Martin  has  been  appointed 
representative  in  the  mid-Atlantic  states 
for  Kruger  Pulp  and  Paper  Sales,  Inc. 

♦  *  * 

William  J.  Foley  has  joined  Composi¬ 
tion  Systems,  Inc.,  as  Northeast  regional 
sales  manager.  Foley  was  formerly  the 
New  England  sales  representative  for 
Dymo  Graphic  Systems. 


Automatic  “Double-Edge” 
trimmer  for  photocomposition 
papers. 

•Trims  any  size  column  8  to 
34  picas 

•  Takes  any  width  paper 
2  through  8  inches 

•  Precise  accuracy  guaranteed 

For  a  tree  brochure,  please  write: 

^^^DUOETYPE 

J&l  Box  57022 

124  Citation  Court 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35209 

Some  territories  open  to  dealers 


Phil  Gallo  has  joined  Tal-Star  Compu¬ 
ter  Systems,  Inc.,  as  marketing  manager. 
Gallo  was  recently  on  the  staff  of  the 
Xerox  Data  Systems  organization. 

*  *  * 

James  Torregiani  has  been  named  na¬ 
tional  sales  manager  for  Composition 
Systems,  Inc.  Torregiani,  formerly 
Northeast  regional  sales  manager,  joined 
Composition  Systems  in  l%9  and  has 
held  successive  sales  and  related  sales 
management  positions  within  the  com¬ 
pany. 


Chisholm 


NAMED — Henry  L.  Murphy,  formerly  New  York  regional  manager,  has  been 
promoted  to  general  sales  manager  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  with  over¬ 
all  responsibilities  for  domestic  sales  of  the  firm's  complete  line  of  typeset¬ 
ting  products  and  systems.  Paul  S.  Chisholm,  formerly  vicepresident  of 
domestic  sales,  has  been  appointed  vicepresident  of  marketing. 

John  R.  Hoffman  HI,  has  been  named  ance  Co.,  and  Knomark.  Inc. 


manager,  marketing  information  services 
for  Dymo  Graphic  Systems.  Hoffman 
was  recently  senior  market  planner  for 
the  B  &  PDG  division  of  Xerox  Corp. 

♦  *  * 

William  Buynak  has  been  elected  a 
vicepresident  of  Varisystems  Corp.,  and 
will  be  responsible  for  all  engineering 
projects  and  activities. 

Vincent  Mooney  has  been  appointed 
controller  of  Varisystems.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  assrK'iated  with  U.S.  Life  Insur- 


Samuel  M.  Thomas,  Jr.,  has  joined 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  as  director 
of  customer  services  department. 
Thomas  was  formerly  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Potter  Data  Systems, 
Inc. 

Curtis  1).  Ledermann,  formerly  a  sales 
engineer,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company's  New 
York  region. 


Use  of  newsprint 
in  November  declines 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  847.173  tons  in  November, 
2.3%  less  than  in  November  1974,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  reported.  Consumption  for 
November  1974  was  867.138  tons.  There 
were  five  Sundays  in  November  197.S 
and  four  Sundays  in  November  1974.  For 
the  first  eleven  months  1975.  total  esti¬ 
mated  U.S.  newsprint  consumption  was 
8,455,965  tons,  compared  with  9.366.750 
tons  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1974.  a 
decrease  of  9.7%  in  1975. 

Scanning  monitors 
introduced  by  RCA 

RCA  has  introduced  a  new  line  of 
VHF  and  UHF  scanning  monitors. 

The  receivers — two  are  home/mobile 
units  and  two  are  portable  pocket 
units — automatically  monitor  fire, 
police,  ambulance,  traffic.  Coast  Guard. 
Marine,  local  government,  weather  and 
business  public  service  broadcasts. 

• 

Envelope  maker  merges 
with  Great  Northern 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  Corporation, 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  and  Pak-Well 
Corporation,  Denver.  Colorado,  an¬ 
nounced  the  merger  of  Pak-Well  into 
Great  Northern  Nekoosa. 


Looking  ahead 

(Continued  from  pane  29) 


pers  with  circulations  under  25.()(K)  will 
this  year  be  given  greater  attention  by 
vendors  with  low  cost  floppy  disk  (non¬ 
computer)  systems  and  low  cost  mini 
computer  systems.  In  the  past  the  mar¬ 
keting  elTorts  of  the  vendors  have  been 
primarily  directed  to  the  larger  system 
users  but  now  that  has  changed. 

The  cost  for  front-end  systems  will  not 
drop  since  the  general  economic  picture 
is  stagnant  and  hardware  technology  is 
on  a  plateau  with  cost  reductions  remote. 
Software  costs  may  be  negotiated  in 
some  instances  but  other  vendor  obliga¬ 
tions  will  probably  keep  the  price  of 
software  on  the  uphill  slope. 

More  vendors  will  come  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  but  these  will  be  small  firms 
with  strengths  in  software  design.  These 
organizations  will  bring  new  approaches. 
An  example  might  be  programs  for  ad 
layout  and  mark-up  on  standard  video 
terminals. 

Business  packages  will  also  get  greater 
attention  by  all  vendors  with  a  few  pa¬ 
pers  starting  to  thrust  forward  for  second 
generation  (front-end)  systems  for  news¬ 
room  and  classified  application.  Refine¬ 
ment  of  existing  software  design  will 
probably  get  top  mention  in  1976. 

In  summary,  evolutionary  technologi¬ 
cal  advances  can  be  measured  and  pre¬ 
dicted  but  one  can  never  be  sure  that  a 
new  strain  of  Dragon  isn’t  about  to  un¬ 
leash  a  revolutionary  technology. 
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Gannett  business  systems- 
history  and  philosophy 


By  Thomas  M.  Hellems 

The  first  general  newspaper  business 
systems  were  designed  and  installed  in 
1970  in  Binghamton,  New  York  on  an  8K 
PDF  /8I  with  four  DECtape  drives,  a 
paper  tape  reader  and  punch,  and  an  80 
column  line  printer.  The  original 
hardware  served  as  a  backup  to  a 
typesetting  computer.  Idle  98  percent  of 
the  time,  it  was  decided  to  utilize  the 
production  backup  computer  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  data  processing.  Soon  thereafter,  a 
joint  development  accord  between  Gan¬ 
nett  and  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
(DEC)  was  reached.  The  purpose  of  this 
agreement  was  to  develop  a  set  of  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  business  application 
programs  that  could  be  installed  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  modification  at  any  other  news¬ 
paper  that  had  the  same  equipment.  The 
original  systems  were  designed  for 
turnkey  operations.  This  approach 
would  allow  business  office  personnel  to 
operate  the  computer  with  minimal  train¬ 
ing. 

Today,  Gannett  has  installed  15 
PDP/8s  and  2  PDP/lls  in  papers 
throughout  the  group.  All  17  of  these 
papers  use  business  systems  that  are  di¬ 
rect  descendents  of  the  original  Bing¬ 
hamton  programs.  The  business  sys¬ 
tems  themselves  cover  all  aspects  of 
newspaper  accounting.  Classified  and 
display  advertising,  circulation,  paid  in 
advance,  payroll,  accounts  payable, 
general  ledger  and  newsprint  inventory 
are  all  handled  by  the  computer.  Our 
standard  PDP/8  configuration  has  been 
upgraded  to  include  I6K  core,  two  3.2 
million  byte  RK05  disk  drives,  new 
readers  and  punches,  and  a  132  column 
high-speed  line  printer.  The  PDP/I  Is  are 
equipped  with  32K  core,  20  million  byte 
RP03  disk  drives,  and  900  BPI  industry 
compatible  mag  tape  as  well  as  the  same 
paper  tape  equipment  and  line  printers  as 
the  standard  PDP/8s. 

The  business  applications  software  is 
purchased  from  DEC,  modified  to  suit 
our  needs  and  distributed  as  needed  to 
the  various  newspapers.  The  modifica¬ 
tions  consist  mostly  of  enhancements  to 
the  systems  and  necessary  re¬ 
programming  to  suit  our  chart  of  ac¬ 
counts  and  other  corporate  require¬ 
ments.  The  PDP/8  systems  are  written  in 
the  DIBOL — a  simple  but  powerful  high 
level  language  designed  for  the  COS-300 
operating  system.  The  PDP/I  I  systems 
are  written  in  industry  standard  RPG  II 
using  DEC’S  COS-5()()  operating  system. 


Hellems  is  a  member  uf  the  (lannett 
corporate  systems  support  group. 


The  display  advertising  system  per¬ 
forms  several  special  functions  besides 
invoicing  and  accounts  receivable  report¬ 
ing.  For  example,  credit  checking  is  done 
at  the  point  of  order  entry  for  each  ad. 
We  have  written  programs  that  interface 
the  system  to  the  ANPA/RI  LAYOUT-8 
package.  This  allows  us  to  automatically 
place  display  ads  in  the  paper.  A  report 
generator  program  is  currently  being 
written  to  allow  each  sales  manager  to 
custom  design  the  content  of  his  sales 
analysis  reports. 

In  the  classified  department,  we  have 
developed  a  program  which  creates 
transient  classified  billing  records  from 
DRAFT/8  video  display  terminal  output. 
These  billing  records  are  part  of  the 
DECset-8000  Class  Ad  Billing  package 
sold  by  DEC.  DRAFT/8  is  a  PDP/8  based 
editorial  system  sold  by  Datalogics,  Inc. 
We  have  also  developed  a  transient  clas¬ 
sified  billing  system  of  our  own  that  in¬ 
terfaces  to  classified  production  systems 
other  than  DECset-80(M). 

Circulation  system 

The  circulation  system  produces  truck 
loading  and  delivery  manifests  which  are 
delivered  to  the  mail  room  and  the  truck 
drivers  respectively.  As  the  papers  come 
off  the  presses,  the  mail  room  bundles 
them  and  loads  the  trucks  with  the  cor¬ 
rect  number  of  papers  using  the  truck 
loading  reports.  The  computer  prints 
labels  for  every  bundle  and  simultane¬ 
ously  punches  a  paper  tape  which  is  used 
by  a  counter/stacker  machine  to  count 
the  right  amount  of  papers  in  each  bun¬ 
dle.  The  truck  drivers  then  deliver  pap¬ 
ers  to  each  location  as  indicated  on  the 
truck  delivery  manifests.  At  the  end  of 
the  billing  cycle,  invoices  are  generated 
based  directly  on  the  delivery  informa¬ 
tion.  Sales  analysis  and  ABC  reports  are 
also  produced  as  a  by-product  of  this 
system. 

The  payroll,  accounts  payable,  and 
general  ledger  systems  are  not  atypical 
data  processing  functions.  The  payroll 
system  produces  checks,  payroll  regis¬ 
ters  and  other  management  information 
reports  including  a  comparison  of  this 
year  and  last  year’s  selling  expenses  by 
cost  center.  The  accounts  payable  sys¬ 
tem  produces  checks  and  cash  require¬ 
ments  reports.  An  automatic  dump  to  the 
general  ledger  system  is  available.  The 
general  ledger  system  includes  a  trial 
balance,  balance  sheet,  profit  and  loss 
statement  and  detailed  expense  and  rev¬ 
enue  report.  The  inventory  control  sys¬ 
tem  gives  management  an  up-to-date 
summary  of  the  newsprint  inventory. 
Comparisons  to  last  year  and  to  budget 
figures  are  shown  in  almost  every  report. 
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Concerning  the  future,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  operational  changes  and  new  sys¬ 
tems  being  planned.  First,  the  new  instal¬ 
lations  and  some  of  the  older  ones  will  no 
longer  have  paper  tape  as  an  input 
medium.  Instead,  strategically  placed 
video  display  terminals  will  allow  direct 
file  creation  and  updates.  Responsibility 
for  input  to  the  computer  will  rest  with 
the  department  creating  the  work.  This 
will  free  up  valuable  computer  time  for 
more  meaningful  tasks. 

Budgeting  system 

In  the  systems  area,  we  are  developing 
a  generalized  budgeting  system  to  be 
used  by  companies  with  PDP/8  and 
PDP/I  I  computers.  The  budget  system 
will  eventually  lead  into  a  complete  data 
base  management  information  system  for 
newspapers.  This  system  will  be  capable 
of  generating  cost  and  statistical  reports 
as  far  down  as  the  general  ledger  level. 
Financial  modeling  and  forecasting  will 
also  be  within  reach.  Both  the  budget 
and  management  information  systems 
will  be  installed  with  little  or  no  addi¬ 
tional  hardware. 

Modification  and  extension  to  DEC’S 
basic  systems  is  the  primary  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  corporate  systems  support 
group.  The  group  consists  of  two  sys¬ 
tems  analysts/programmers  who  also  in¬ 
stall  the  systems  in  Gannett  properties. 
Besides  systems  analysis  and  installa¬ 
tion,  the  systems  support  staff  cooi  di- 
nates  the  training  and  general  progress  of 
programmers  and  operators  in  every  data 
processing  center  which  uses  the  DEC 
equipment. 

The  reason  our  corporate  systems  staff 
is  so  small  is  that  we  operate  under  the 
premise  of  utilizing  local  talent  to  the 
maximum.  Before  a  PDP/8  system  is  in¬ 
stalled,  whatever  local  talent  that  is 
available  is  sent  through  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  consisting  of  two  weeks  of  formal 
classroom  training  in  the  DIBOL  language 
plus  a  third  week  at  a  Gannett  paper  simi¬ 
lar  to  his  own.  Programming  and  analysis 
are  both  delegated  to  the  local  program¬ 
mer  whenever  possible. 

Systems  support  group 

When  a  paper  requests  that  a  system 
be  installed,  someone  from  the  Gannett 
systems  support  group  usually  goes  on 
site  for  a  day  to  specify  the  local  re¬ 
quirements  for  additions  and  modifica¬ 
tions  to  the  basic  system.  Usually  the 
modifications  reflect  local  management 
philosophy.  The  reports  themselves  sel¬ 
dom  change  because  they  are  designed  to 
be  as  general  as  possible  to  begin  with. 

After  the  specifications  have  been  laid 
out,  a  system  can  usually  be  installed  in 
two  to  four  weeks.  This  time  is  necessary 
to  design  and  program  the  local  require¬ 
ments  into  the  standard  system.  On  the 
local  level,  data  files  are  usually  built  at 
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R  I  papers  adopt  publishing 
system  designed  by  small 
firm  with  computer  expertise 


The  Proviclciuc  (.RA.)  Jounitil.  Biille- 
tin.  Sunday  Journal  (morning-evening- 
Siinday  •  papers  with  a  combined  daily 
circiilalion  of  2I0.(HK)  and  206,000  on 
Sunday,  adopted  last  year  an  electronic 
publishing  system  designed  by  Advanced 
Graphic  Systems  (AGS)  of  Nev\  Bed¬ 
ford.  Mass. 

AGS  is  one  of  the  small  companies 
with  high  technology  expertise,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  bridging  the  gap  between  news¬ 
papers  and  computer  publishing  sys¬ 
tems. 

\V  illiam  Keightley.  a  principal  of  .AGS 
and  a  former  .ANPA  R1  staff  member, 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  developing 
publishing  svstems  software  for  the  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  (DEC)  PDP-11  4.S 
computer. 

The  software  design  by  Keightley  was 
a  composition  program  embracing  input 
from  news  (wire  and  local),  display  ad¬ 
vertising.  classified  ad  copy  and  syndi¬ 
cated  copy,  that  would  use  a  minimum  of 
hardware  and  would  accommodate  the 
essentials  for  full  page  pagination. 

The  management  of  the  Providence 
papers  after  extensive  review  made  the 
decision  to  introduce  computer  systems 


Caprock’s  gray  positive  screens  for  PMT 
shoot  faster  and  give  more  details.  Free 
sample  available.  *TM  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Your  favorite  dealer,  or  call: 

CAPROCK  DEVELOPMENTS,  INC. 

Dept.  EP,  475Speedwell  Ave.,  Morris  Plains,  N.J. 07950 


for  composition  and  elected  to  go  with 
this  small  company. 

Newspaper  dynamics 

Charles  P.  O'Donnell,  vicepresident- 
administration.  said,  after  analyzing  the 
performance  of  the  .AGS  system,  the  ap¬ 
proach  the  paper  took  was  a  good  one 
and  working  with  a  firm  that  understands 
newspaper  dynamics  resulted  in  a  cus¬ 
tom  made  system. 

The  .AGS  publishing  system  installed 
at  the  Providence  papers  was  configured 
as  a  single,  duplicated  data  base  system, 
in  a  centralized  location,  providing  both 
front-end  and  production  capabilities. 
Incorporated  in  the  software  design  is 
the  use  of  a  direct  memory  access 
(DMA)  interface  (at  processor  speed)  for 
pass  through  of  information  with  full 
back-up  for  operation  of  all  system  ele¬ 
ments. 

The  softw  are  design  also  encompasses 
multi-indexing  of  data  bases,  ultra  high 
speed  VDT  service  with  scrolling  and 
paging  through  entire  story,  text  storage 
and  reinsertion,  full  editing  and  class  ad 
capabilities  along  with  ultra  high  speed 
composition  at  input  stages  of  new  s  and 
classified  information. 

I  he  copy  tlow  configuration  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  input  from  either  OCR  scanners  or 
paper  tape  readers;  storage  in  the  1 1  45 
system  which  utilizes  RK-()5  moving 
head  disc  (MHD)  with  duplicate  storage 
in  the  back-up  1145  system;  mark-up 
with  video  display  terminals  (DEC's) 
VT-20s;  hard  copy  from  V'ersatec 
medium  speed  line  printers;  proofing 
done  on  hard  copy  from  line  printers; 
correcting  done  on  VDTs;  composition 
done  via  full  software  capability  includ¬ 
ing  error  messages  and  output  to  .APS-4s. 

System  design 

The  system  design  includes  2SK  of 
memory  to  operate  present  PDR-1145 
with  full  back-up  in  second  PDP-11  45 
except  for  classified  sort-merge-print 
process,  which  has  a  separate  program 
for  independent  operation.  The  comput¬ 
ers  are  connected  by  DM. A  interface  with 
the  operating  system  constructed  via 
wait-post  technique. 

Storage  and  retrieval  is  by  take 
number  and  each  1145  has  an  RK-ll 
controller  and  five  RK-05  disc  drives 
with  a  total  free  (non-program)  of  9.6 
million  characters  of  storage.  I  here  are 
tw'o  OCR  scanners  and  five  paper  tape 
readers  on/line.  Eight  VDTs(VT-2()s)are 
on/line  with  under  one  second  of  re¬ 
sponse  time.  Two  Versatec  printers  are 
also  on  line,  one  is  for  classified  only. 
Ihe  two  APS-4s  are  on/line  with  three 


paper  tape  punches  on/line  for  con¬ 
tingency  use. 

The  composition  program  includes 
vertical  justification  and  feedback  of  50 
possible  error  conditions.  Purging  is 
done  tw  ice  a  day  (beginning  of  each  shift) 
by  classification,  singly,  listing  of  con¬ 
tents.  copying  packs,  purging  of  stored 
formats  and  sequences,  and  additions  to 
dictionary.  The  paper  has  added  to  both 
the  dictionary  which  has  between  8  and 
9.000  words  (based  on  syllables)  and  an 
exception  dictionary  (to  rules). 

In  the  newsroom  the  present  system 
encompasses  input  via  IBM  .Selectric 
ty  pew  riters.  Approximately  .559?  of  copy 
is  scanner  ready  with  the  balance  re¬ 
keyboarded.  .All  wire  copy  is  re¬ 
punched.  Copy  is  scanned  with  ECRM 
units  and  stored  on/line.  The  copy  is  then 
composed  (H&J)  with  output  on  the  Ver¬ 
satec  line  printer  where  it  is  proof  read 
and  errors  marked.  The  original  copy  is 
then  called  up  on  a  VDT.  the  corrections 
are  entered,  and  the  command  sent  to 
compose  the  revised  information.  The 
output  from  the  .APS-4  (oa'Iine)  is  then 
sent  for  paste-up. 

Display  system 

Display  advertising  copy  is 
keypunched  from  hard  copy,  then  input 
through  paper  tape  readers  for  storage. 
Copy  is  then  called  up  on  VDTs  and 
marked-up  (using  original  copy  and  lay¬ 
out).  If  an  error  feedback  is  indicated  on 
the  terminal,  corrections  are  made  and 
the  copy  is  re-composed.  Output  is  from 
the  .AP.S-4  and  then  to  paste-up. 

The  classified  ad  pages  (9  column  for¬ 
mat  presently)  average  8  on  a  daily  basis 
and  15-20  on  Sunday.  Special  interest 
sections  (usually  four  each  day)  are  part 
of  the  classified  pages  and  these  special 
sections  are  processed  through  the  sys¬ 
tem  along  with  the  other  copy. 

Sort  and  merge  is  done  presently  on 
only  one  column  and  the  output  indicates 
by  number  where  logos  and  art  work  are 
to  be  placed  with  the  appropriate  size 
space  for  these  units  built  into  the 
software  design.  Sort  and  merge  for  the 
entire  classified  takes  about  Wi  minutes 
with  a  one  pass  approach  and  the  dump 
(from  start  until  last  piece  of  copy  is  out 
of  the  film  processor)  takes  about  .50 
minutes.  Ninety  percent  of  the  classified 
copy  is  scanner  input  and  corrections  are 
done  on  the  VDI's  and  proof  read  on  a 
line  printer.  The  scanner  form  design 
also  permits  on/line  pick-ups.  kills  and 
extensions  of  these  approximately  200 
daily  transactions.  Total  daily  entries,  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  average  about 
1500.  .All  credit  checking  is  done  before 
copy  is  processed  through  the  OCR 
scanners. 


Multiple  output 

I  he  latest  .AGS  project  is  to  modify  the 
classified  software  package  for  multiple 
{Continued  on  pai’c  34) 
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There  are 
more  than  3000 
Varisystems  keyboards 
in  use  throughout 
the  world 


That’s  one  good  reason  to  put  your 
money  on  Varisystems  the  next  time 
you  buy  a  composing  and  editing  key¬ 
board.  It  doesn’t  matter  what  photo¬ 
typesetter  you’re  using  —  one  of  our 
keyboards  can  run  it. 


Here’s  another  good  reason. 
Whether  you  need  the  simplest,  non¬ 
counting  keyboard  or  a  sophisticated, 
computerized  composing  system, 
Varisystems  makes  models  to  meet 
any  or  all  of  your  requirements. 


Varicomp  2100 

Outstanding  for  its  combina¬ 
tion  of  efficiency  and  economy. 


Vari  Composer  I 

The  most  advanced  keyboard 
system  with  floppy 
disk  storage. 


Need  another  reason?  Varisystems 
provides  you  with  a  complete  line  of 
peripherals  including  magnetic  card 
units,  single  and  dual  tape  cassette 
drives,  floppy  disk  drives  and  digital 
displays.  And,  we  have  available  a 
large  library  of  software,  such  as 
classified  ad  and  text  editing  pro¬ 
grams,  that  lets  you  get  the  most 
efficient  performance  from  your 
equipm3nt. 


Varicomp  2200 

Full  function  editing  keyboard 
ideal  for  newspaper,  text  and 
catalog  composing. 


Varicomp  1100 

Our  most  economical  key¬ 
board.  Drives  any  TTS  Coded 
phototypesetter. 


Write  today  for  complete  details  on 
our  keyboards,  periph  rals  and  soft¬ 
ware.  Our  local  disti  Putor  will  be 
happy  to  set  up  a  demonstration. 
There  are  Varisystems  Distributors 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  in  87  countries  around  the  world. 
Send  your  request  to  Varisystems 
Corp.,  80  Skyline  Drive,  Plainview, 
N.Y.  11803. 


Varicomp  3000 

A  sophisticated  composing 
keyboard  with  minicomputer 
control. 


r  /  CORPORATION 

80  SKYLINE  DRfVE,  PLAINVIEW.  N.Y.  11803 


Varicomp  2000 

A  basic  composing  keyboard 
that  can  expand  to  meet 
future  needs. 


Lower  costs  through 
electronic  technology 

By  Louis  J.  Franconeri 

My  assignment  is  to  discuss  how  The  benefits,  one  of  our  reasons  for  par- 
Baltimore  Sunpapers,  have  .realized  ticipating  was  to  get  our  department 
lower  production  costs,  and  in  addition,  heads;  namely,  managing  editors  of  both 
many  other  operating  benefits,  through  papers,  the  display  and  classified  man- 
the  implementation  of  a  totally  electronic  ager,  and  the  production  department,  in¬ 
computer  terminal  system.  volved  with  new  technology. 

1  feel  that  in  order  for  everyone  to  We  entered  the  project  in  February  of 
receive  the  proper  perspective  as  to  our  '73,  and  for  strictly  business  reasons 
accomplishments,  perhaps  a  few  words  elected  to  withdraw  in  August  of  '73. 
regarding  our  manufacturing  operation  (Incidentally,  we  were  the  only  paper  to 
are  in  order.  withdraw.)  However,  within  those  six 

The  Baltimore  Sunpapers  actually  months  of  participation  all  of  our  de- 
publish  three  separate  newspapers;  partment  managers,  along  with  their 
morning,  evening,  and  Sunday.  The  Sun,  counterparts  of  eight  other  large  met- 
which  is  the  morning  paper,  and  the  ropolitan  dailies,  helped  develop  the 
Evening  Sun  are  totally  independent  and  specifications  for  a  full  page  composition 
competitive  with  one  another  with  little  system. 

or  no  news  material  pick-up  between  Upon  withdrawal  from  NSDG,  our 
papers.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  very  interest-  committees,  namely,  news/editorial,  dis¬ 
ing  challenge  to  new  electronic  technol-  play,  classified,  and  production,  re- 
ogy.  grouped  in  Baltimore  and  evaluated  what 

The  morning  paper  is  published  in  four  we  had  learned.  Then  each  comittee,  in¬ 
separate  editions  and  has  a  circulation  of  dependent  of  each  other,  developed  their 
approximately  180.000  copies.  The  own  ideas  as  to  the  most  powerful  and 
Evening  Sun  has  five  separate  editions  cost  effective  system  we  could  design  for 
with  a  circulation  of  185.000  copies.  The  our  operation.  These  ideas  were  then 
Sunday  Sun  is  published  in  three  editions  consolidated  in  my  office  and  were  the 
with  a  circulation  of  360.000  copies.  On  basis  for  the  preliminary  architecture  of 
the  average,  we  publish  approximately  the  total  system.  Essentially  the  sys- 
850  original  pages  per  week  with  both  tern's  criteria  was  not  to  push  the  state  of 
morning  and  evening  newspapers  having  the  art  in  various  technologies,  such  as 
a  make-over  factor  of  over  100  per  cent,  including  and  manipulating  graphics  in  a 
Our  daily  news  hole  for  the  papers  are  as  system,  but  rather  a  powerful  and  integ- 
follows:  morning — 162  columns;  rated  system,  modular  in  design,  capable 

evening — 178  columns;  Sunday — 380  of  eventually  fulfilling  our  pagination 
columns.  concepts.  The'  important  point  to  re- 

NSDG  participation  member  here  is  that  not  only  were  we 

requesting  a  very  powerful  news/ 
The  Sunpapers  were  invited  to  partici-  editorial  system,  but  also  Just  as  power- 
pate  in  the  NSDG  project  and,  after  seri-  ful  display  and  classified  system,  each 
ously  evaluating  their  effort,  elected  to  with  very  comparable  hardware, 
participate  in  Phase  11  of  the  program.  We  talked  to  the  viable  vendors  who 
Aside  from  the  projects  technological  were  in  the  business  at  the  time,  and 
goals  and  subsequent  projected  financial  carefully  evaluated  all  proposals  and 


William  Ginsberg  Associates  ENGINEERS  | 

DESIGNERS  •  CONSULTANTS 

A  complete  service  to  the 
newspaper  industry  for  over  50  years 

•  Long  range  planning  •  Departmental  studies 

•  New  buildings  •  Process  equipment  studies 

•  Alterations  and  additions  •  Materials  handling  layouts 
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eventually  selected  Harris  Composition 
of  Melbourne,  Florida  as  our  vendor. 

After  selecting  the  vendor,  we  then  put 
the  project  master  plan  into  effect.  The 
following  were  the  projects  application 
and  conversion  priorities:  1)  display 
Composition  2200  Terminals  driving 
APS  4-100  typesetters  directly  from 
paper  tape;  2)  converting  the  entire 
three  newsrooms  to  an  all  electronic  sys¬ 
tem;  3)  enhancing  the  Display  Composi¬ 
tion  system  so  that  it  was  integrated  to  a 
2500  system  which  permitted  us  to  store 
completely  built  and  assembled  ads  in 
computer  memory;  4)  introduce  an  au¬ 
tomated  classified  system  which  will  be 
initially  OCR  as  a  primary  source  of  in¬ 
put;  5)  expanding  Classified  to  a  total 
(Continued  on  pope  36} 
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column  output,  probably  a  5  and  4  for¬ 
mat.  The  present  software  approach 
builds  the  classified  section  from  back  to 
front  with  the  capability  to  access  the 
computer  for  any  classification.  Ads  stay 
in  the  system  for  8  days  following  the  kill 
date. 

James  Rogers,  director  of  production 
systems,  who  has  been  responsible  for 
the  liaison  between  AGS  and  manage¬ 
ment.  indicated  that  with  the  new  system 
the  number  of  charge  offs  for  errors  had 
dropped  considerably. 

Classified  copy  flow  procedures  are  as 
follows:  scanner  ready  copy  to  OCR 
units  that  are  on/line  to  the  1 1/45  system 
where  the  ads  are  stored  on  a  new  ad  disc 
pack.  Ads  are  composed  (H&J)  and  out¬ 
put  on  a  line  printer.  Proof  reading  is 
done  from  the  hard  copy  and  then  called 
up  on  the  VDTs.  Corrections  are  en¬ 
tered.  If  there  is  an  error  feedback,  then 
corrections  are  made  and  copy  is  re¬ 
composed  and  copy  stays  in  the  system 
for  closing  sort-merge-print  routine. 

At  closing  time,  the  old  classified  ad 
files  are  mounted  (disc  packs  1. 2,  and  3) 
leaving  new  pack  as  mounted  pack  4. 
Input  kills  and  any  extension  changes  to 
old  ads  are  done  on  the  VDTs,  and  may 
also  be  done  via  scanner.  The  procedure 
is  then  to  sort  new  ads  and  merge  with 
old  ad  file  less  kills.  The  program  then 
prints  (APS-4s)  current  days  classified 
also.  The  program  also  restores  merged 
ad  file  in  new  disc  packs  1 . 2,  and  3.  Then 
clears  pack  4  for  entry  of  new  ads.  The 
re-building  of  files  takes  about  20  min¬ 
utes. 

The  newspaper  has  contracted  for  the 
ATEX  VDT  newsroom  system  and  this 
front-end  system  will  be  interfaced  with 
the  AGS  publishing  system.  At  the  time 
of  the  decision  to  select  a  newsroom  sys¬ 
tem,  AGS  did  not  have  a  VDT;  however, 
the  company  is  currently  working  on  a 
terminal  and  attendant  software  that  will 
be  part  of  their  total  publishing  system. 
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WhaVs  new: 
products  and  systems 


Combined  Services  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  installation  of  Proflex,  a  re¬ 
proportioning  system  for  ads,  in  seven 
newspapers.  The  papers  are:  The  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune;  The 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee;  The  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  The  Montreal 
(Quebec)  Star;  The  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  and  The  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Optronics  International  has  introduced 
Photoplot  Mark  1  an  electro-mechanical, 
rotating-drum  film  plotting  system  for 
enhancement,  reconstruction  and  gener¬ 
ation  of  graphics  from  digital  input. 

The  unit  features  black  and  white  film 
generation  and  high  speed  bi-directional 
plotting  with  detachable  drum  and  film 
format  17"  x  22".  For  free  brochure  write: 
7  Stuart  Rd.,  Chelmsford,  Mass.  01824. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Varisystems  Corp.,  announced  re¬ 
cently  tiiat  it  had  been  discharged  from 
Chapter  XI  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  The 
Plan  of  Arrangement,  submitted  on  April 
1,  1974,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  U.S. 
District  Court,  Westbury,  N.Y. 

Two  new  distributors  for  Southeastern 
U.S.  (Mid-Atlantic  Graphics,  of  Fairfax, 
Va.,  and  Southeastern  Graphics,  of  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla.)  has  been  announced  by  Var¬ 
isystems. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Versatec  is  offering  a  free  brochure  on 
a  new  matrix  test  exerciser  (MTE-15)  for 
users  who  peifoini  their  own  in-house 
maintenance  of  electrostatic  units.  Write 
company  at  2805  Bowers  Ave.,  Santa 
Clara,  Claif.  95051. 


BLACK  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS  | 

"I  found  oul  that  some  of  my  carriers 
had  a  nice  little  operation  going  on  the 
side.  They  were  selling  their  'surplus'  for 
recycling.  That's  all  well  and  good,  except 
that  sometimes  the  surplus  was  'left  over' 
advertising  supplements  which  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  inserted  by  the  carriers  when 
they  rolled  their  routes. 

"But  I  found  out  that  rolled  papers  are 
worthless  for  reclamation.  Rolled  papers 
are  only  valuable  to  throw.  That's  one 
reason  I  put  in  a  Stepper-Pak  Bundle-Bagg 
System.  Not  only  have  I  cut  50%  of  my 
carriers  on-the-job  time,  but  I  protect 
insert  investment." 

The  Stepper-Pak  Bundle-Bagg  System 
collates,  folds,  weather  wraps,  ties  and 
Bundle-Baggs  a  route's  worth  of  papers  for 
home  delivery  15  to  20  times  faster  than 
hand  operations.  Call  today  for  the 
money-saving  details. 

(913)  782-2580 

P.O.  Box  103 
Olathe,  KS  66061 


Xerox  Corp.,  recently  announced 
completion  of  acquisition  of  Versatec  for 
about  $19  million  in  stock.  Versatec  will 
be  operated  as  a  Xerox  subsidiary  under 
Renn  Zaphiropoules,  chairman  and  pres¬ 
ident  and  founder  of  Versatec. 

ie  :1c  4c 

Dixie  Type  and  Supply  Co.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  “Genie”  slitter  trimmer  for 
automatic  trimming  of  composition 
paper.  Unit  has  double  edge  cutting 
capability  of  100  feet  per  minute  and  is 
adjustable  for  trimming  columns  from  8 
to  34  picas  in  width  and  takes  from  2  to  8" 
phototypesetting  papers. 

*  *  ♦ 

Logicon-Intercomp  has  sold  a  Logig- 
raphic  pre-press  system  to  the  San 
Mateo  (Calif.)  Times.  The  Times  system 
will  be  one  of  the  first  to  utilize  the  new 
LI- 1000  computer. 

The  San  Mateo  system  will  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  new  Logigraphic  editorial  man¬ 
agement  system,  wire  service 
capabilities  and  Logicon-lntercomp’s 
video  display  terminals  in  the  editorial 
and  classified  advertising  departments. 

*  ♦  * 

Datalogics  Inc.,  has  announced  the  sale 
of  a  Draft-8  editorial  system  to  the 
Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter  News.  The  in¬ 
stallation  marks  the  second  Draft-8 
purchase  by  the  Harte-Hanks  newspaper 
group.  Corpus  Christi  was  the  first. 

The  system  configuration  at  Reporter 


News  includes  23  VDTs  (Bee  Hive-super 
B);  4  PDF  8E  computers  (1  for  DECSET 
8000 — 1  for  Draft-8  editorial — 1  for  COS 
300  business  application  and  1  for  wire 
service  collection);  4  RK05  discs  with 
approximately  7.7  million  characters  of 
free  storage;  line  printers;  DECSET  8000 
production  system  software  and  COS 
300  business  system  software. 

4e  4(  4( 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on 
Tuesday,  January  13,  at  4:00  p.m.  (Bush 
Room,  10-105)  will  host  a  seminar  on, 
“A  Laser  Plate-making  System  for 
Newspapers.”  The  seminar  is  sponsored 
through  a  Grant  from  the  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper  Foundation. 

*  4c  ♦ 

nuArc  Co.,  has  added  a  new  pulsed 
xenon  platemaker  for  plates  up  to  17"  x 
22"  to  the  line  of  Flip/Top  platemakers. 
Model  FT18L-1  (115  volt)  and  FT18L-2 
(220  volt)  features  a  15()0  watt  pulsed 
light  source  with  full  color  temperatures 
reached  without  warm-up  or  waiting. 

4c  4c  4c 

Sta-Hi  Systems  division  of  Sun  Chemi¬ 
cal  Corp.,  has  sold  a  complete  mailroom 
system  featuring  the  News-Trac  distribu¬ 
tion  system  to  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News. 

The  $1.5  million  project  includes  all 
stackers,  conveyors  and  other  mechani- 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


L>st  lineage,  floating  ads? 


PROFLEX 
IS  THE  ANSWER! 


With  the  Proflex  system  you  can  reclaim 
lost  lineage  revenue  by  reproportioning  ads  to  fit  your  paper. 
Proflex  is  not  limited  to  a  fixed  percentage. 

You  can  take  one  of  the  dimensions  of  an  ad  up  to  200% 
or  down  to  50%  in  one  operation. 

THAT’S  TOTAL  FLEX-ABILITY  without  the  use  of  optics! 

Please  call  (61 2)  332-6991  or  see  us  at  the  GLNPC  Booth  336 

COMBINED  SERVICES  INC 
1614  HARMON  PLACE 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.  55403 
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Lower  costs 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

terminal  system;  6)  pagination  excluding 
graphics. 

An  obvious  question,  and  one  which  is 
always  asked  by  visiting  newspaper 
people,  is  why  the  newsroom  ahead  of 
classified?  We  had  some  good  reasons; 
1)  first,  one  of  our  major  objectives  was 
to  reduce  the  error  factor  of  the  paper. 
We  felt  this  could  best  be  accomplished 
by  circumventing  the  conventional  hot 
metal  typesetting  process  and  giving  the 
responsibility  of  errors  to  the  news¬ 
rooms;  2)  secondly,  we  wanted  to  start 
closing  our  9  daily  editions  on  time,  and 
more  importantly  on  a  consistent  basis. 
Again,  we  felt  the  news/editorial  systems 
would  allow  us  to  fulfill  this  objective; 
3)  thirdly,  and  just  as  important,  and  the 
thesis  of  this  meeting,  is  reducing  costs. 
Prior  to  the  system  we  were  spending 
approximately  16,500  gross  working 
hours  a  week  in  the  composing  room. 
Our  studies  indicated  that  between  60  & 
70  per  cent  of  these  hours  were  con¬ 
sumed  by  news/editorial  composition. 
Therefore,  we  felt  the  most  attractive  fi¬ 
nancial  return  was  in  the  news/editorial 
area;  4)  fourthly,  we  felt  that  the  availa¬ 
ble  classified  systems  on  the  market 
were  not  suitable  to  our  specifications 
and,  by  waiting  a  little  longer,  we  could 
capitalize  on  the  latest  technology. 

Are  new  tools  efficient? 

Let  me  now  discuss  two  of  the  most 
important  questions  in  the  newspaper 
business.  Are  these  new  tools  function¬ 
ally  more  efficient  to  use  than  the  old 
method,  and  secondly,  and  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  will  the  news/editorial  department 
meet  the  responsibilities  of  the  new 
technology? 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  there  were 
three  major  objectives  of  our  total  pro¬ 
ject.  Let  me  now  review  each  individu¬ 
ally  and  show  you  the  real  impact  and 
factual  results  which  perhaps  will  answer 
these  questions. 

First — error  factor — prior  to  the  sys¬ 
tems  introduction,  we  had  an  office  pro¬ 
cedure  to  evaluate  the  error  factor  of  the 
news/editorial  pages  by  monitoring  a 
pre-determined  number  of  pages  of  each 
edition. 

We  analyzed  a  five-week  period  in 
1974  and  discovered  that  in  our  hot  metal 
process  we  experienced  1 ,070  errors  for 
that  volume  of  copy.  During  the  same 
period  in  1975,  which  was  really  our  first 
five  weeks  totally  on  the  system,  we 
counted  314  errors  or  a  reduction  of  756 
over  the  hot  metal  process. 

Since  the  study,  the  newsrooms  have 
obviously  become  more  familiar  with  the 
systems  and  our  error  factor  is  now  so 
low  (an  average  of  less  than  45  errors  for 
the  first  edition  of  the  papers)  that  we 
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have  discontinued  the  study  completely. 

Second  edition  schedule — basically, 
we  adhered  to  the  same  deadlines  which 
existed  in  the  hot  metal  process.  As  1 
mentioned,  we  have  4  editions  of  the 
Morning  paper,  5  of  the  Evening  Sun, 
and  3  of  the  Sunday  Sun.  Since  1  have 
been  at  the  Sunpapers.  which  is  slightly 
over  4  years,  our  single  biggest  produc¬ 
tion  problem  has  been  primarily  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  first  two  editions  of  the  three 
papers. 

You  might  be  interested  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  statistics:  A  study  was  made  for  the 
month  of  August  in  both  '74  and  '75.  Our 
closing  deadline  for  the  first  two  editions 
of  the  Morning  paper  is  10  p.m.  and  12:05 
a.m.  respectively.  In  1974,  the  average 
closing  time  for  the  first  edition  was 
10:24  p.m.  and  for  the  second  edition 
12:26  a.m.  This  is  not  to  say  that  our 
production  capacities  were  not  adequate 
to  handle  our  volumes,  for  indeed  they 
were.  It  is  more  of  a  reflection  on  the 
discipline  of  the  newsrooms  in  adhering 
to  their  own  deadlines.  In  1975  and  with 
the  new  system,  our  average  closing  time 
was  9:53  p.m.  for  the  first  edition  and 
12:03  a.m.  for  the  second  edition. 

The  ability  to  meet  our  closing  dead¬ 
lines  consistently  has  been  characteristic 
throughout  all  our  editions  and,  needless 
to  say,  has  been  of  tremendous  benefit  to 
our  circulation  and  distribution  opera¬ 
tions. 

Financial  results — there  are  many 
ways  to  calculate  the  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  for  such  a  large  expenditure.  In 
Baltimore,  we  took  a  very  conservative 
aproach.  An  analysis  was  performed  on 
the  attrition  rate  in  the  composing  room 
for  the  previous  five  years.  Once  this 
was  determined  the  average  age  of  our 
compositor  was  factored  in,  and  then  a 
projection  was  made  for  our  future  attri¬ 
tion  rate  and  subsequent  pay  back 
period.  An  important  point  to  note  is  that 
in  Baltimore  during  our  last  typographi¬ 
cal  contract  (which  required  17  months 
of  negotiations)  management  gave  every 
full  time  compositor  life  time  job  guaran¬ 
tees  within  the  composing  room,  which 
meant  that  any  reduction  in  the  forge  had 
to  come  through  normal  attrition. 

Projected  $600,000  savings 

Our  projected  attrition  rate  was  7  per 
cent  of  the  typographical  labor  force  or 
approximately  30  people  per  year.  Nor¬ 
mally,  between  salary  and  fringe  be¬ 
nefits,  we  attribute  a  cost  of  $20,000  per 
year,  per  person,  amounting  to  a  pro¬ 
jected  $600,000  savings  compounded  an¬ 
nually. 

The  entire  project  including  the  APS 
4-100,  but  excluding  building  refurbish¬ 
ing  costs,  budgeted  out  to  approximately 
3  million  dollars. 

Therefore,  our  projected  pay  back 
period  through  accumulative  annual  sav¬ 
ings  was  less  than  3  years. 

Now  as  1  mentioned,  this  was  a  very 


conservative  approach.  For  example,  we 
did  not  include  any  acceleration  to  our 
attrition  rate  due  to  new  programs  such 
as  early  retirement,  etc.  which  could  di¬ 
rectly  increase  the  return.  In  addition,  it 
did  not  include  any  projected  reduction 
in  overtime  hours.  Between  the  second 
and  the  third  quarters  of  1974,  we  were 
averaging  between  2,100  and  2,400  hours 
per  week  in  overtime.  1  am  happy  to  say 
that  during  this  same  period  in  1975  we 
have  virtually  eliminated  overtime  in  the 
composing  room.  Incidentally,  our  over¬ 
time  rate  is  $10  per  hour,  so  you  can 
quickly  calculate  the  impact  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  overtime  has  had  on  the  return  on 
investment. 

If  there  was  any  one  outstanding  factor 
which  greatly  contributed  to  the  success 
of  our  project,  it  was  the  amount  of  at¬ 
tention  we  gave  the  human  behavioral 
science  aspects  of  the  program.  As  1 
mentioned  earlier,  we  got  the  commit¬ 
tees,  the  people  who  are  actually  operat¬ 
ing  the  system  today,  involved  from  Day 
One.  We  had  numerous  meetings  (prior 
to  the  equipment's  introduction)  with  the 
news/editorial  staffs  of  the  papers.  We 
put  terminals  on  the  newsroom  floor  3 
months  ahead  of  the  computers  to  reduce 
the  mysterious  element  of  video  typewri¬ 
ter.  We  wrote  our  own  training  manual 
in-house  by  newsroom  people  and  for 
newsroom  people  to  ease  and  assist  in 
the  training  effort. 

Our  own  managing  editors  conducted 
a  major  portion  of  the  training  of  their 
staffs,  which  created  a  high  degree  of 
confidence  and  respectability  from  the 
project's  outset.  And  we  carefuly  and 
methodically  developed  our  transition 
and  implementation  plan — scheduling 
pages  for  conversion,  day  by  day,  and 
week  by  week. 

A  word  regarding  the  newsrooms  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  system,  1  think  its  foolish 
of  me  to  give  you  my  personal  opinion 
that  terminals  and  computers  are  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  powerful  and  efficient  tool 
for  the  writing  and  editing  of  news  copy 
that  has  ever  come  along.  You  really 
have  to  see  and  work  on  the  equipment 
yourself,  to  appreciate  its  potential.  At 
the  Sunpapers,  1  could  easily  start  a  re¬ 
volution  simply  by  giving  the  newsrooms 
back  their  typewriters. 

Franconeri  is  director  of  operations  at 
the  Sunpapers.  The  excerpts  are  from  a 
speech  given  recently  at  IFRA  Congress 
&  Expo  ’75. 

• 

Park  to  buy  station 

Park  Broadcasting,  Ithaca,  N.Y.- 
based  broadcast  and  newspaper  group, 
has  acquired  WHEN-am  radio  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  for  an  undisclosed  price.  Under 
FCC  rules.  Park  will  be  required  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  an  am  station  to  make  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  acquisition  possible.  Park  also  owns 
WUTR-tv  in  Utica,  N.Y.  and  six  other  tv 
stations,  all  in  the  Southeast,  and  7  am 
radio  stations,  plus  5  fm  operations. 
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cal  equipment  for  14  tying  lines  plus  an 
advanced  electronic  control  and  man¬ 
agement  information  reporting  system. 
Completion  of  the  system  is  scheduled 
for  April  1977. 

♦  *  * 

Eocom  Corp.,  has  received  an  order  to 
deliver  to  Aftenposten,  Norway’s  largest 
newspaper,  a  Laserite  facsimile  net¬ 
work.  consisting  of  five  Laserite  sys¬ 
tems.  The  system  is  similar  to  the  Laser¬ 
ite  facsimile  systems  ordered  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Aftenposten  will  laser  scan  pasteups  in 
downtown  Oslo  and  simultaneously  laser 
expose  plates  or  film  in  their  new  offset 
printing  facility  in  Linderud,  8  kilometers 
outside  Oslo.  Installation  is  scheduled 
for  June,  1976. 

♦  *  * 

Berthold  fototype  Co.,  has  announced 
a  new  Staromat  Display  phototypesetter. 
The  unit  offers  automatic  exposure  and 
focus,  sets  type  to  size  and  in  position. 
Versatility  extends  to  circular  settings 
and  large-size  projections  with  type  sizes 
ranging  from  14  inch  to  514  inches  or  up 
to  3914  inches  with  the  use  of  a  projec¬ 
tion  mirror. 

Phototypesetter  combines  line  art  with 
type  and  solid  letters  on  screened  prints, 
without  stripping,  re-shooting  or  re¬ 


sizing  on  camera,  without  pasting  or 
masking,  on  film  or  paper. 


Muller-Martini  Corp.,  has  recently  in¬ 
stalled  a  compensating  press  speed 
counter  stacker  at  Diversified  Printing 
Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  Parade  Publica¬ 
tions.  The  new  stacker.  Model  259,  hand¬ 
les  Parade  Magazine  and  Family  Weekly 
on  a  3  shift  basis,  and  enables  higher 
gravure  press  operating  speeds. 

Squeeze  rollers,  joggers  and  automatic 
bundle  compensation  keep  pace  with  the 

Bankrupt  Maine  daily 
released  from  debts 

The  owners  of  the  Presque  Isle  (Me.) 
County  Times,  which  published  a  daily 
newspaper  for  16  months  in  1972  and 
1973,  has  been  “released  from  dis¬ 
chargeable  debts”. 

The  firm.  Great  Northern  Publishing 
Co.,  was  adjudged  bankrupt  by  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Judge  Conrad  K.  Cyr  in 
Bangor.  Judge  Cyr  has  signed  a  “dis¬ 
charge  of  bankrupt”  statement  in  the 
case.  Estimates  were  that  more  than 
$100,000  in  unsecured  claims  will  go  un¬ 
paid  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Richard  C.  Engels  of  Presque  Isle,  an 
attorney  for  King  Press  of  Missouri 
which  claimed  $40,678.90  owed  on  a 
press  it  sold  the  former  publisher,  said 
his  client  was  secured.  But  Engels  admit- 


output  of  up  to  60,000  tabloid  copies  per 
hour. 

General  Electric  is  now  offering  vari¬ 
ous  lease  plans  for  its  recently  intro¬ 
duced  TermiNet  30  matrix  teleprinter. 
On  a  one  year  lease  the  monthly  rate  for 
an  80  column  keyboard  send-receive 
model  is  $88  including  maintenance. 
Both  magnetic  tape  and  paper  tape  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  teleprinter  are  available. 

Leasing  information  available  from 
nearest  DCPD  Sales  office  or  write 
A&SP,  Data  Communication  Products 
dept.,  Waynesboro.  Va. 

ted  King  Press  lost  the  sum  because  it 
held  a  secondary  position  to  the  North¬ 
ern  National  Bank. 

A  spokesman  of  the  bank  said  the  bank 
had  taken  “a  small  loss”  on  a  loan  to  the 
Times  publisher.  The  bank  loan,  for¬ 
merly  listed  at  $200,000,  was  said  Friday 
to  be  closer  to  $160,000. 

The  bank  foreclosed  on  the  publisher's 
real  estate  and  equipment  in  May,  1973, 
about  the  time  The  County  Times  ceased 
publication.  The  Times  had  operated 
since  February  1972. 

The  bank  has  sold  the  Times'  equip¬ 
ment,  but  still  owns  the  Times  building  at 
a  Skyway  Industrial  Park. 

Great  Northern  Publishing  declared 
bankruptcy  in  February,  1974. 

Testimony  at  the  first  creditors’  hear¬ 
ing  showed  about  $80,000  in  stock  had 
been  sold  to  40  or  50  stockholders. 


Automated  pre-press  systems  for 
today’s  profits  and  tomorrow’s  growth! 

For  more  information,  write:  >' 

LOGICON-INTERCOMP 

MARKETING  DEPARTMENT 

24225  Gamier  Street,  Torrance,  California  90505 

(213)  325-6060 

Service  centers  m  maior  cities 
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Tmu  Times. 

The^t 

chidren’s 

newspaper. 


The  first  children’s 
newspaper  provides  an  exciting, 
new  dimension  to  newspaper 
content.  Designed  specifically 
to  appeal  to  youngsters,  The 
Tiny  Times  means  new  readers 
for  daily  and  weekly  papers. 

The  Tiny  Times  is 
published  weekly  and  created 
as  a  competitive  tool  to  help 
papers  attract  and  maintain 
the  readership  of  the  very 
young.  It  can  also  be  used  as 
a  revenue  producer  and  a 
public  relations  vehicle. 

The  Tiny  Times  consists 
of  4  tab-sized  pages  of 
professionally  prepared, 
child-oriented,  educational 
activity  material.  Papers  pay 
a  weekly  fee  for  the  service 
and  may  adapt  the  material  to 
suit  localized  needs.  Free 
back-up  creative  services  are 
provided  for  paper  promotions 
and  advertiser  special  needs. 

The  Tiny  Times  is 
available  on  a  60  day  TF  basis 
and  has  been  appearing  in 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  for 
over  6  years. 

CALL  COLLECT  OR  WRITE: 

TINY  FEATURES  INC. 

639  Prospect  Avenue 
Hartford,  Conn.  06105 

(203)  523-9772 


Withdraw  /I  of  Guild 
sought  in  Van  Nuys 

Employees  at  the  Valley  News  and 
Green  Sheet  in  Van  Nuys.  Calif.,  are 
considering  what  further  action  they  will 
take  in  what  has  developed  into  a  power 
struggle  with  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  majority  of  employees — who 
began  petitioning  for  Guild  representa¬ 
tion  more  than  a  year  ago — in  December 
'75  signed  petitions  asking  the  union  to 
withdraw  from  its  organizing  drive  and 
cease  an  appeal  currently  being  consi¬ 
dered  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  Washington  D.C. 

This  petition  by  Valley  News 
employees  apparently  marks  a  reversal 
in  the  workers'  support  for  the  Guild. 

The  NLRB  is  deliberating  an  appeal  by 
the  Guild  to  reverse  an  earlier  board  de¬ 
cision  dividing  the  Valley  News  into  two 
separate  bargaining  units  for  negotia¬ 
tions. 

The  decision  by  the  Los  Angeles 
NLRB  unit  separated  the  newspaper 
employees  into  two  blocks — one  includ¬ 
ing  the  editorial,  business  office,  clas¬ 
sified  and  display  advertising  personnel, 
and  the  other  including  the  circulation 
drivers,  district  managers,  loading  dock 
and  garage  personnel. 

The  circulation  department  and  press 
room  are  located  about  one  mile  away 
from  the  newspaper's  main  facility  at 
14539  Sylvan  St..  Van  Nuys.  In  addition, 
the  publication  maintains  satellite  offices 
in  Canoga  Park.  Thousand  Oaks.  Reseda 
and  North  Hollywood. 

The  Guild's  decision  to  appeal  the 
board's  ruling  for  an  unspecified  length 
of  time  delayed  a  union  election,  which 
had  been  scheduled  for  December  18  and 
19. 

The  day  after  the  delay  was  an¬ 
nounced.  employees  of  the  newspaper 
circulated  petitions  asking  the  Guild  to 
withdraw  from  its  organizing  drive. 

But  the  Guild  appears  unlikely  to  do 
so.  In  a  letter  sent  to  employees,  the 
union  stated  its  view  that  the  NLRB  de¬ 
cision  set  a  precedent  which  could  hinder 
the  Guild  in  future  organizing  drives.  It 
requested  a  delay  of  three  weeks  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  brief  for  its  NLRB  appeal. 

It  was  the  delay  which  apparently 
spurred  the  Valley  News  employees  to 
action.  The  employee  petitions,  which 
were  sent  to  Guild  offices  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Washington  D.C.  and  to  NLRB 
headquarters,  contained  258  signatures, 
about  719?^  of  the  363  employees  eligible 
to  vote  in  the  election. 

It  was  clear  from  the  petitions  that  if 
the  election  had  been  scheduled,  the 
Guild  would  have  been  defeated. 

The  Valley  News,  one  of  the  largest 
controlled-circulation  newspapers  in  the 
country,  is  owned  by  the  Tribune  Co.  of 
Chicago,  publishers  of  the  Chicaf>o 
Tribune  and  the  New  York  Daily  News. 


First  sale  of  1976 


Stauffer  Publications  Inc.  of  Topeka 
has  announced  the  purchase  (January  I) 
of  the  Beatrice  (Neb.)  Daily  Sun  from 
Robert  S.  and  George  P.  Marvin.  No 
purchase  price  was  announced.  The 
1 1,000  circulation  newspaper  becomes 
Stauffer  Publications'  third  Nebraska 
daily  newspaper. 


Scoggins  purchases 
Missouri  daily 


The  Excelsior  Sprint’s  (Mo.)  Daily 
Standard  has  been  sold  to  Scoggins  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  York.  Pa. 

Scoggins  publishes  the  York  (Pa.) 
Daily  Record,  and  two  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers  in  south  central  Pennsylvania. 

J.  A.  Bradley,  formerly  the  associate 
publisher  of  the  York  Daily  Record,  has 
been  appointed  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Standard.  J.  A.  Snyder  of  Lindsey, 
California  was  the  broker  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion. 


Business  systems 

(Continued  from  pafte  31 ) 


this  time.  Again,  if  the  talent  is  there,  any 
portion  of  the  system  modifications  will 
be  assigned  locally. 

Once  the  programs  have  been  tested 
and  the  data  base  built,  the  system  is 
installed.  This  may  or  may  not  require 
assistance.  During  the  parallel  period, 
the  data  base  is  built  up  to  its  required 
level.  From  this  point  on,  nearly  all  pro¬ 
gramming  and  other  assistance  is  done  on 
the  telephone  from  the  corporate  office. 
The  next  on-site  visit  is  to  observe  and 
assist  in  the  first  live  run  of  the  system, 
again,  only  if  necessary. 

In  just  two  years,  we  have  been  able  to 
design,  install  and  maintain  over  sixty 
business  applications  systems  with  a 
corporate  staff  of  two.  This  can  be  di¬ 
rectly  attributed  to  our  use  of  standard 
software  and  our  philosophy  of  develop¬ 
ing  talent  on  a  local  level.  Furthermore, 
we  have  been  quite  successful  at  de¬ 
veloping  our  own  systems  and  utilizing 
local  talent  to  program  them.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  we  recently  designed  and  installed  a 
system  to  track  customers  who  pay  for 
their  paper  in  advance  at  the  office.  We 
also  intend  to  use  the  same  approach  in 
developing  our  budget  and  management 
information  system. 

Technology  in  the  newspaper  industry 
has  come  a  long  way  in  the  last  five 
years.  Most  of  the  progress  has  been  in 
the  production  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments.  In  the  Gannett  Company,  the  bus¬ 
iness  office  is  doing  its  part  to  keep  up 
with  that  progress.  The  minicomputer 
has  been  and  always  will  be  at  the  found¬ 
ation  of  that  progress. 
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McNaught  signs 
Louis  Rukeyser 

Louis  Rukeyser,  veteran  correspon¬ 
dent  and  host  of  public  television’s 
“Wall  Street  Week”,  has  been  signed  by 
the  McNaught  Syndicate  for  three  news¬ 
paper  columns  a  week  beginning  January 
19. 

Rukeyser's  career  has  straddled  three 
distinct  areas  of  the  news — political 
analysis,  foreign  correspondence,  and 
economic  interpretation.  He  has  won 
honors  in  all  three. 

After  graduation  in  1954  from  Prince¬ 
ton  University’s  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  of  Public  and  International  Af¬ 
fairs,  where  he  specialized  in  public  as¬ 
pects  of  business,  Rukeyser  spent  1 1 
years  as  a  political  and  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Baltimore  Sim.  He  won 
two  Overseas  Press  Club  prizes  for  news 
interpretation. 

Rukeyser’s  next  stop  was  ABC  News, 
where  he  was  a  senior  correspondent  and 
commentator.  “Rukeyser’s  World”  was 
heard  on  300  stations,  and  before  he  left 
ABC  News  in  1973,  the  program  was 
awarded  the  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation.  His 
recent  awards  for  “Wall  Street  Week” 
include  the  University  of  Connecticut  G. 

M.  Loeb  Award,  the  first  ever  given  to  a 
broadcaster. 

Rukeyser  lives  with  his  wife  and  three 
daughters  in  Rye,  New  York. 

New  theme  picked 
for  ‘progress’  edition 

“Progress  Toward  Recovery  ’76”  is 
the  different  approach  to  its  annual  Prog¬ 
ress  Edition  in  February  being  taken  by 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 

“This  theme  recognizes  that  this  has 
bqen  a  tough  year  economically,  with  oil 
and  energy  crises,  increasing  joblessness 
and  other  problems,”  said  Executive 
Editor  John  Finnegan. 

“Instead  of  the  usual  emphasis  on 
‘progress’,  we  will  assess  how  our  area 
stands  today  and  show  where  it  may  go 
in  1976,”  he  detailed.  “Business  editor 
Joe  Delmont  is  responsible  for  the  edito¬ 
rial  portion  of  the  edition. 

Four  sections  are  planned: 

Retailing — where  the  market  is  today. 

Financial — the  general  economy  pic¬ 
ture. 

Home  and  Family  Life — including  en¬ 
tertainment  and  sports. 

Industry — the  major  areas  of  growth  in 
various  segments  of  industry  and  a  look 
where  it  is  headed  in  ’76. 

“Plans  right  now  include  an  increased 
emphasis  on  verbatim  reports  of  round¬ 
tables  of  experts  in  many  fields  related  to 
our  economy — retailing,  farming,  au¬ 
tomotive  and  the  like,”  Finnegan  added. 
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Lurie  graphics,  text 
into  syndication 

A  five-page  spread  of  cartoons  and 
caricatures  with  text  by  Ranan  Lurie  on 
the  inner  workings  of  the  United  Nations 
headquarters  inaugurated  by  News- 
week’s  international  edition  December  8 
will  be  offered  as  two  full  newspaper  size 
pages  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Complementing  the  graphics  and  text 
are  excerpts  from  Lurie’s  exclusive  in¬ 
terview  with  U.N.  Secretary-General 
Kurt  Waldheim.  The  spread  is  not  con¬ 
nected  with  Lurie’s  daily  cartoon  and 
caricature  syndicated  domestically  by 
LAT,  but  is  offered  on  a  one-shot  basis. 

Dorsey  said  that  editors  who  take  the 
current  U.N.  series  will  have  first  option 
on  future  graphic  journalism  spreads  by 
Lurie. 

New  management 
team  at  Spadea 

A  husband  and  wife  team,  William  B. 
Darrow  and  Anne  Spadea  Darrow,  rep¬ 
resent  the  new  management  of  Spadea 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  Milford,  New  Jersey. 

James  V.  Spadea,  chairman,  is  now  in 
semi-retirement  but  remains  as  consul¬ 
tant.  The  Milford  operation  is  located  in 
an  old  stone  mill  built  on  the  Delaware 
River  in  1849. 

For  ten  years,  Darrow  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  an  aviation  trade  paper  in 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
was  also  general  manager  of  Spadea  for 
several  years  prior  to  six  years  in  local 
politics  as  supervisor  of  Tinicum  (Pa.) 
Township. 

Mrs.  Darrow,  former  fashion  editor  of 
Charm  Magazine,  was  a  copy  writer  and 
fashion  editor  of  Spadea  for  ten  years. 

Free-lance  firm 
formed  in  Texas 

A  free-lance  writing  agency  has  been 
organized  in  Dallas  to  service  the  re¬ 
search  and  writing  needs  of  clients  rang¬ 
ing  from  newspapers  to  regional 
magazines  to  local  companies. 

The  first  staff  member  to  join  Dudley 
Lynch  &  Associates,  Writers  is  Timothy 
C.  Dwight,  43,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Longmont  (Colo.)  Times-Call  and 
bureau  chief  for  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press  Enterprise.  Dwight  will  specialize 
in  Dallas  business  and  financial  news. 

Lynch,  a  former  staff  writer  for  Sun¬ 
day  magazines  at  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  Dallas  Morning  News,  is  a  producer 
of  books,  magazine  articles  news  re¬ 
ports,  business  pamphlets  and 
brochures,  speeches  and  weekly  col¬ 
umns. 


iMni 

is  America’s  foremost  military 
writer.  A  retired  Marine 
colonel,  he  applies  a 
drillmaster’s  eye  to  the  defense 
establishment  —  and  to  its 
critics. 

HEINL’s  exclusives  command 
front-page  display  in 
outstanding  papers  across  the 
country,  and  his  analyses  stand 
tall  on  leading  Op-Ed  pages. 

Twice  a  week 
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(b)  Appeals  to  small  town  readers. 
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Round-ui 


Here's  a  roundup  of  recent  publishing 
news .  .  . 

The  first  monthly  newspaper  for 
women  on  Long  Island.  N.  Y. — Women’s 
Times — has  as  its  goal,  say  Andrea  Wan- 
delt  and  Kathleen  Tapogna,  co-editors,  to 
provide  an  “informational  link"  among 
women  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties. 
“Some  people  say  feminists  spend  a  lot 
of  time  talking  to  themselves.  We  don't 
want  to  be  guilty  of  that,  so  we've  taken 
a  soft-sell  approach,  contacting  PTAs. 
etc."  said  Wandelt.  The  3.000  free 
copies  of  the  eight-page  offset  tabloid 
with  advertising  contain  news  especially, 
she  said,  for  women  “who  are  at  home 
making  a  valuable  contribution  to  socie¬ 
ty.  raising  their  children.  1  think  there  are 
a  lot  of  women  out  there  looking  for 
things  to  do  ..."  A  special  feature  is 
“Resources  for  Women." 

*  *  * 

Clara  Hieronymus,  art  and  drama  critic 
for  the  Tennessean,  Nashville,  was 
commended  by  New  York  Mayor  Abe 
Beame  and  Commissioner  Neil  J.  Walsh 
for  leading  theatre  tours  to  the  Big  Apple 
twice  a  year  for  20  years.  And  Robert  L. 
Crandall,  senior  vice  president¬ 
marketing  of  American  Airlines,  said  the 
Tennessean's  New  York  City  tours  are 
the  most  successful  theatre  packages  the 
airline  has  ever  done.  On  the  first  trip  in 
1955  were  40  theatre  buffs  and  in  1975 
there  were  310  persons.  Mrs. 
Hieronymus  led  50  of  the  latter  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  week  of  theatre  in  London  around 
the  holiday  season. 

♦  *  * 

With  the  help  of  a  1976  Alicia  Patter- 
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son  Foundation  Fellowship  valued  at 
more  than  $17,000,  .Mike  (“Bat”)  Mas- 
terson,  29,  executive  editor  of  the  Hot 
Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel  Record,  says  that 
starting  in  April  he  intends  to  search  out 
the  “mood"  of  America  through  a  year¬ 
long  tour  of  the  country  with  his  wife 
Kathy  and  kindergarten-age  son  Bran¬ 
don.  He  plans  to  visit  as  many  newspap¬ 
ers  as  possible  to  ask  help  in  locating 
interesting  persons  and  would  like  to 
make  personal  contact  now  with  editors 
on  subjects  to  interview  and  conditions 
to  observe.  He  will  write  a  monthly 
newsletter  about  his  findings  which  will  be 
free  to  selected  newspapers  requesting 
service.  “Each  article  will  tell  of  at¬ 
titudes  and  conditions  in  America  and 
will,  hopefully,  give  the  reader  greater 
understanding  of  this  country,"  says 
Bat.  “I'd  like  to  hear  from  editors  right 
now  who  are  interested  in  getting  the 
dispatches."  Entitled  “Our  America: 
one  family's  quest  for  the  spirit  of  a  na¬ 
tion".  the  dispatches  will  be  between 
1500  and  2000  words  and  could  be  run  as 
a  single  story  or  divided  into  four  col¬ 
umns  on  a  weekly  basis.  In  his  written 
proposal  for  the  fellowship,  Masterson 
had  said:  “It  would  be  a  year  of  freedom 
and  growth  for  myself  and  my  family,  a 
year  minus  the  daily  demands  of  dead¬ 
lines  and  the  need  for  immediate  rele¬ 
vance  ...  A  year  when  the  expensive 
razzle-dazzle  of  exploding  fireworks  and 
blaring  bands  are  poised  to  smooth  a 
temporary  sugar  coating  over  the  ac¬ 
rimonious  problems  facing  the  nation." 

9t(  9k 

The  average  Russian  reporter  lives  in  a 
small  apartment,  does  not  own  a  car,  and 
must  manage  on  a  monthly  paycheck 
which  is  about  the  same  sum  a  young 
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reporter  in  this  country  receives  per 
week.  Thus.  Mary  Bubb,  a  Cocoa  Beach, 
Fla.,  writer  who  made  the  Apollo  Soyuz 
tour  of  the  Soviet  Union,  tells  E«&P  that 
in  material  benefits,  the  soviet  journalists 
do  not  do  as  well  as  their  American  coun¬ 
terparts.  But,  says  Bubb,  Russian  jour¬ 
nalists  are  dedicated  to  their  work  and 
she  observed  that  they  too  love  to  have  a 
good  time.  “They  have  a  robust  sense  of 
humor  and  keen  wit.  plus  more  sensitiv¬ 
ity  than  the  average  American.  We  all 
learned  how  few  words  one  needs  to  be¬ 
come  friends,  using  body  talk,  pan- 
tomine,  and  a  little  ESP  for  communica- 


China  “refreshed"  UPFs  Gay  Pauley, 
even  though  she  says  it  was  frustrating, 
especially  hearing  “can't  do  today"  or 
“no  time  .  .  .  we'll  try  tomt^rrow,"  or  not 
seeing  written  background  or  statistics 
on  places  visited.  What  disturbs  her  now 
that  she  has  had  time  to  sort  out  her 
notes  is  that  perhaps  “we  reporters  who 
have  been  lucky  enough  to  visit  the  New 
China  may  be  beating  our  brains  out.  Is 
the  Western  reader  really  interested  in  a 
vast  nation  of  so  many  thousands  of 
miles  away  ...  I  found  that  even  news¬ 
men  in  our  office  were  more  curious 
about  the  fact  that  getting  one's  hair  done 
on  a  long  journey  would  be  difficult." 
Wearing  her  short  and  curly  blonde  wig 
into  the  office  after  the  trip,  no  one  asked 
Pauley  about  China,  just  about  the  wig! 
She  only  hopes  her  readers  care  about 
the  "sleeping  giant's  awakening." 


The  late  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  editor 
Ward  Duffy  would  have  been  tickled 
over  an  unusual  wedding  in  the  family 
recently.  Beth  Duffy  of  Bethesda.  Md., 
who  was  his  granddaughter,  exchanged 
wedding  vows  over  the  telephone  with 
Steve  Spease  who  was  in  Manama.  Bah¬ 
rain.  off  the  coast  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Her 
father,  Douglas  Duffy,  reportedly  was 
happy  to  pay  the  SL^O  phone  bill. 

♦  *  * 

While  a  Flint  Journal  reporter's  reply 
that  there  is  no  man  named  Santa  Claus 
made  sense  to  two  nine-year-old  girls 
who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  after 
watching  the  Virginia  O’Hanlon  story  on 
tv,  it  didn't  to  many  others.  Alan  Mac- 
Leese’s  Page  One  reply  has  resulted  in  a 
storm  of  letters,  some  telling  him  to 
“drop  dead”  and  wanting  him  fired,  but 
some  congratulated  the  paper.  He  told 
Stacy  Fulcher  and  Gretchen  Gehl  that 
“for  the  more  fortunate  children  of  our 
world”  Santa  has  the  names  of  Mother, 
Father,  Uncle,  Friend,  Grandmother  and 
Grandfather.  He  told  the  girls:  “A  lot  of 
people  just  believe  anything  that  is  told 
to  them  and  don’t  bother  to  ask  any 
questions.  People  like  that  aren’t  grow¬ 
nups,  not  really.  But  people  like  you, 
people  who  are  determined  to  get  at  the 
truth,  don't  deserve  to  be  put  off  .  ,  .” 
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INAE  to  hear  from  top 
retailers  on  ad  trends 


Members  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  will  con¬ 
verge  in  New  Orleans  on  January  25-28 
for  a  taste  of  what  the  new  year  might 
bring. 

Besides  Creole  cuisine,  INAErs  will 
be  sampling  the  opinions  of  leaders  in  the 
advertising  and  newspaper  industry  for 
their  116th  annual  Sales  Conference. 

According  to  the  latest  plans,  Harold 
W.  Andersen,  president  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald,  will  keynote  the 
conference,  titled,  “Newspapers  . .  .  The 
Action  Medium.” 

Also  scheduled  to  appear  on  the  prog¬ 
ram  is  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  staff,  led  by  president  Jack 
Kauffman.  The  bureau’s  segment  will 
focus  on  the  growing  ad  opportunities  in 
co-op.  political  advertising  and  drug 
chain  marketing  for  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives. 

On  the  retail  end  of  the  business. 
Robert  G.  Kissel,  national  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  manager  for 
Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.,  will  discuss  his 
chains'  new  ad  directions  in  the  light  of 
format  changes  within  the  industry. 
Later  he’ll  be  joined  by  Alan  T.  Wolcott, 
president  and  managing  director  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  and  Richard 
W.  Carpenter,  vicepresident-marketing 
of  the  Fhiladelpliia  Bulletin,  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  utilization  of  ABC’s  re¬ 
sources  to  both  buyers  and  sellers. 

Additional  retail  programs  include  an 
NAB  presentation  by  Leo  Bogart, 
executive  vicepresident,  and  E.  Lawr¬ 
ence  Goodman.  vicepresident- 
Department  Store  Sales,  on  “The  Selec¬ 
tive  Customer:  Retailing  in  the  New 
American  Revolution.” 

Other  speakers  include  Jim  Boynton  of 
J.  C.  Penney;  Lee  Dubow  of  Foley’s  in 
Houston,  Texas;  Abbot  Gomberg  of 
Bamberger’s  in  Newark,  N.J.;  Charles  J. 
Miller  of  Target  Stores,  and  Marcus 
Tully,  of  Maison  Blanche. 

Mark  Hollis,  meanwhile,  will  discuss 
“An  Image  Crisis.”  He  is  the  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Publix  Super  Market  chain 
based  in  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Lee  E.  Dirks,  senior  vicepresident  of 
C.  S.  McKee  &  Co.,  will  present  the 
economic  prospects  for  newspapers  in  a 
speech  titled,  “1976  and  Beyond.” 

A  more  immediate  theme  will  domi¬ 
nate  for  John  Bell,  NAB  vicepresident, 
when  he  discusses  the  opportunities  for 
ad  sales  in  the  liquor  industry. 

The  same  immediacy  will  be  true  for 
Richard  Neale,  NAB  vicepresident  of 
food  ad  sales,  and  Don  Osell,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  for  Green  Giant  Co., 
when  they  discuss  the  increasing  role  of 
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the  Universal  Product  Code  on  market¬ 
ing. 

Otto  A.  Silha,  president  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co.  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Format  Committee, 
will  give  an  interim  report  on  the  ADS 
solution  to  the  proliferating  newspaper 
ad  formats.  Peter  Romano,  director  of 
ANPA/RI’s  production  department,  will 
explain  Type-Flex  and  Proflex  systems. 

Classified  ad  prospects  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Warren  Perry,  ad  director  of 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Ray  Greene,  vice- 
president  of  classified,  NAB;  and  Nor¬ 
man  R.  Young,  ANCAM  president¬ 
elect. 

James  L.  Hayes,  president  of  the 
American  Management  Association, 
rounds  out  the  speaker  list  with  a  presi¬ 
dent  entitled.  “Wanted:  Managers,  Sales 
and  Service.” 

As  well  as  business.  INAE  members 
can  expect  some  warm  Southern  hospi¬ 
tality.  Jeanne  Steele  and  Rene  Louapre’s 
Society  Band  of  New  Orleans  will  be  on 
hand  to  entertain.  As  well  a  tennis 
tournament,  outing  to  the  Superdome 
are  also  scheduled. 

Guild  postpones 
N.Y,  Post  strike 

The  Newspaper  Guild  at  the  New  York 
Post  postponed  indefinitely  a  strike  on 
January  5,  and  agreed  to  have  mediator 
Theodore  W.  Kheel  recommend  a  pro¬ 
cedure  for  settlement. 

Kheel  said  he  hoped  to  have  his  rec¬ 
ommendation  ready  in  several  weeks. 

The  Guild  had  originally  sought  an 
agreement  incorporating  the  same  basic 
money  pattern  contained  in  earlier  set¬ 
tlements  with  the  New  York  News  and 
New  York  Times — $25-a-week  increases 
in  the  first  year,  $20  a  week  in  the  second 
and  $20  a  week  in  the  third  year  of  a 
three-year  pact. 

Guild  sources  said  that  the  union  had 
examined  the  Post’s  financial  records 
and  on  that  basis  had  made  a  proposal 
that  would  have  provided  “some  relief’ 
for  the  paper  in  the  third  year  of  the 
contract. 

Under  the  old  contract,  the  top 
minimum  rate  for  reporters,  photo¬ 
graphers  and  ad  salesmen  was  $379.80  a 
week  and  for  various  editors,  $394.80  a 
week. 

The  craft  unions,  except  for  the  print¬ 
ers,  are  also  involved  in  negotiations 
with  the  Post.  Their  contracts  also  ter¬ 
minated  on  March  30,  1975  and  ex¬ 
tended. 


Budget  crisis 

(Continued  from  pa^e  15) 


changes.  The  next  day,  a  citizens’  group 
filed  an  appeal  with  the  state. 

Before  it  could  be  conducted,  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  informed  city  officials 
that  their  share  of  federal  revenue  shar¬ 
ing  was  being  cut  by  about  $100,000.  The 
councilmen  were  forced  to  make  cuts  in 
the  budget. 

At  the  appeal  hearing  approximately 
175  persons  appeared  and  virtually  all 
protested  the  budget.  It  took  more  than 
one  month  for  the  state  appeal  board  to 
finally  uphold  the  budget  and  when  that 
decision  came,  the  appeal  board  noted 
that  it  would  neither  approve  nor  con¬ 
demn  the  city’s  choice  of  expenditures. 

The  state  comptroller  subsequently  in¬ 
creased  the  budget  to  produce  a  perma¬ 
nent  fund  which  would  save  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  long  run  by  relieving  the 
city  of  the  need  to  issue  warrants  to  pay 
for  general  obligation  bonds. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  year.  Bauer 
and  1  reported  on  features  of  municipal 
government  which  had  been  discovered 
in  the  process  of  reviewing  the  budget. 
Crane  editorialized  extensively  on  ways 
to  reduce  the  budget  and  property  taxes 
and  on  related  city  affairs. 

When  New  York  City’s  fiscal  crisis 
came  to  light,  all  three  of  us  had  enough 
grounding  in  municipal  finance  to  relate 
that  city’s  problems  to  Ottumwa’s.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  much  of  the  newspaper’s  read¬ 
ership  also  had  the  necessary 
background. 

Throughout  all  of  this,  none  of  our 
staff  members  had  any  expertise  in 
municipal  finance  when  the  investiga¬ 
tions  started.  Crane,  Bauer  and  1  learned 
through  interviews  with  state,  local  and 
county  officials;  by  reading  and  analyz¬ 
ing  reports  from  both  the  city  and  the 
Iowa  League  of  Municipalities;  and  by 
consulting  local  financial  experts  such  as 
college  economics  professors,  local 
bonding  and  trust  attorneys  and 
stockbrokers. 

Did  it  take  time?  Of  course.  Through¬ 
out  all  of  this,  we  kept  up  our  regular 
duties  (with  the  exception  of  the  two 
weeks  1  spent  analyzing  the  budget  and 
writing  articles).  Did  it  take  up  space? 
Yes,  and  the  newspaper  has  not  counted 
the  number  of  column  inches  involved, 
since  so  many  different  articles  can  be 
tied  to  the  budget  analysis  and  municipal 
finance  review.  Did  it  increase  reader- 
ship?  Yes,  again.  A  slow  decline  in  city 
subscribers  reversed  itself  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year  and  the  reversal 
coincided  almost  exactly  with  the  start  of 
the  controversy  over  the  budget. 

Will  the  Courier  do  as  much  depth  re¬ 
porting  in  1976?  Yes.  City  officials  and 
we  three  staff  members  already  are  at 
work  on  next  year’s  budget. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

12  22  1,6 


Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  6^  6^1b 

Combined  Communication  Corp  (NYSE)  1S*»  IS's 
Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  24' 4  25'''4 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  AO's  44^4 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  2' 4  2' 4 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  5^4  6’4 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  26  28' 4 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  2 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  32'  j  34’/? 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE) 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  29' 2  28’ 2 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  29^6  32’ 2 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  18'«  20'« 

Media  General  (AMEX)  13^4  14H 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  14' 2  15’/4 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  11*«  11^* 

Panex  (OTC)  .  2>'4  2^4 

Post  Corp  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  9’*  9 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  5’b  5'/4 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  23'4  23^4 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  16'4  16’  2 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  19^4  16 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  60' 4  65' 4 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  18H  19'« 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  IA'-b  15’2 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  21H  23',2 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  Ti*  9^ 

Addressografrti  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  7'4  8'4 

Altair(OTC) .  2  2' 4 

Ball  Corp  (NYSE)  .  17'a  19' 2 

B  C  Forest  (CE)  .  16'4  16H 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  2' 4  3'e 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  25ix 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  18'‘'8  21H 


Compuscan  (OTC)  .  10'b  11 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  35  36 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  2644  29 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  114*  iv* 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 130  132 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  IS^b  20' 2 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  904«  974* 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  7'*  8'* 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 106'4  1094* 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  51*  5’2 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  30'2  3244 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  45' 2  49 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  42' 2  4444 

Grace.  W  R  (NYSE)  .  234b  26 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  20' 2  20' 4 

Great  No  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  41  444* 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  32' 2  35'b 

Inmont  (N'YSE)  .  7'2  8'2 


News  clamp 

(Continued  from  pas’c  9) 

his  order  that  the  youth's  name  he  with¬ 
held  and  v  iolated  the  provisions  of  Col¬ 
orado's  Children's  Code  which  forbids 
using  the  names  of  children  under  18 
w  hen  they  are  involved  in  criminal  cases. 

Named  in  the  show-cause  order,  is¬ 
sued  by  the  jurist  December  .‘i.  are  New  s 
editor  Michael  B.  Howard;  managing 
editor  Tom  Gavin;  assistant  managing 
editor  Al  Knight;  Peter  Blake,  assistant 
city  editor;  and  Gene  Mullins,  a  copy 
editor.  Hearings  into  the  alleged  con¬ 
tempt  citations  have  been  continued  until 
January  6.  The  Colo.  Supreme  Court 


International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  544b  5944 

Itek  Corp  (NYSE)  .  8’b  9' 2 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  36’ 2  39 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  24*  24* 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  17' 2  184* 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  154b  16'2 

Minnesota  Min  &  Mfg  (NYSE)  .  574*  574* 

Optronics  International  Inc  (BSE)  6’ 2  6' 2 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  9'b  10 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  23’ b  24’* 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  26'4  244* 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  19'2  19'4 

Southwest  Forest  Ind  (NYSE)  .  54*  7 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  IO44  12 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  164*  194* 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  184*  20 

Wood  Indusiries  (AMEX)  .  24*  3 


voted  (.‘i-O)  earlier  to  permit  the  contempt 
charges  to  continue  against  the  news¬ 
paper. 

In  Great  Falls.  Attorney  General 
Robert  L.  Woodahl  and  a  local  pros¬ 
ecutor  are  attempting  to  force  the 
new  spaper  to  give  up  a  letter  w  ritten  by  a 
convicted  felon.  The  prosecution  claims 
that  Tribune  Helena  Capitol  bureau  chief 
Frank  .Adams  gave  up  any  right  to  confi¬ 
dentiality  over  a  letter  written  by  Great 
Falls  lawyer  i.avon  R.  Bretz.  who 
is  serving  a  jail  sentence.  Contents 
were  used  in  a  story  published  October 
22.  Fhe  letter  complained  about  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Missoula  County  jail.  The 
case  is  believed  to  be  the  first  test  of 
Montana's  reporter-shield  law  passed  in 
I97.T 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


DAILY  HOROSCOPE  and  WORD  PUZZLE 
features  available  at  $1.50  each  per 
week.  Camera  ready.  Penny  Syndicate. 
Mid  City  Station.  Dayton.  Ohio  45402, 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


FOR  SALE 

WEEKLY  book  column  in  sparkling  con¬ 
dition.  Rarely  read  at  more  than  100 
words  per  minute. 

Users  report  broader  entertainment 
format,  improved  circulation.  Free  de¬ 
monstration  drive  (samples).  Low 
monthly  payments.  Money  refunded  if 
not  completely  satisfied.  Act  now!  Offer 
may  be  extended  at  any  time. 

Tom  Styree 

THE  BOOKSCORE® 

6510  Green  Valley  Circle  #203 
Culver  City.  Calif.  90230 


CITIZEN  ACTION 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  CITIZEN  ACTION?  It's 
400  words  weekly  on  a  new  subject, 
rather  important.  John  McKean.  333  E. 
43.  New  York.  N  Y.  10017. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit  to 
print  j  (jriswold.  914  2nd  Ave..  Seattle, 
Wash.  98104. 


CONSUMER  NEWS 

CONS.MER'S  NOTEBOOK--An  infor- 
mat»v  jnd  up-to-date  weekly  column  all 
about  itretching  the  American  dollar  $2 
weekly.  Free  samples.  Patricia  Couch. 
1306  S.  Oak  Cliff.  Dallas.  Tx.  75208. 


HUMOR 


CAPITOL  COMEDY  spoofs  Washington. 
Sharp  one-liners  for  column  or  fillers. 
Trial  basis.  Jack  Posner,  220  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017. 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics— now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk.  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank. 
N.J.  07701. 


MONEY 


FREE  SAMPLES.  Write  today  for  low 
rates  on  weekly  "More  For  Your  Money  " 
column.  Readers  love  it— and  YOU. 
Camera-ready  or  manuscript.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  South  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 
_ &  PSYCHIC _ 

THOUGHT  PROVOKING,  well  re¬ 
searched  and  written  weekly  feature  now 
appearing  in  major  East  Coast  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  reader  response.  Box  31,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


TV  LOGS 


TV  LISTINGS 

New  York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania 
weekly  TV  logs.  Especially  constructed 
for  publishers  to  whom  extra  space 
means  extra  advertising  $  revenue.  Con¬ 
cise.  complete,  informative  special 
package  TV  Logs  "Where  Space  Means 
$$  '  Pricing,  sample:  TV  NEWS,  1034 
Third  St..  Whitehall.  Pa  18052,  (215) 
264-5447. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 

CRIME  AND  DELINQUENCY  FEATURE 
Weekly  5(X)-word  hard-hitting  commen 
tary  on  crime,  criminal  and  juvenile  jus 
tice  and  issues  by  distinguished 
criminologist.  President  of  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency.  Col 
umns  have  appeared  in  45  pafiers.  Write 
for  samples.  Dept.  PE,  National  Counci 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency.  411  Hacken 
sack  Ave..  Hackensack,  N.J.  07601. 


TRIAL  OFFER  of  well-established  col¬ 
umn  by  national  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  writer.  Varied  viewpoint,  humor¬ 
ous.  general  appeal.  Subscriber  re¬ 
sponse  excellent.  First  3  free.  Contact: 
Carter  Associates.  Box  86.  No.  Egre- 
mont.  Mass.  01252.  (413)  528-0051. 

SANDCASTLES  .  .  .  frolicking  fun  in  the 
desert.  Weekly  comic  strip  ($2.00).  Free 
samples  and  releases.  No  obligation. 
Sandcastles.  Box  1356.  Newport  News. 
Va.  23601. 

Feature  Your  Feature  In 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your 
Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 


FEATURE  WRITERS 
ARE 

LETTER  WRITERS! 


Here's  a  sjm|)le  oi  the  mail 
received  recently  trom  Fea¬ 
tures  .Available  advertisers: 
“We  got  our  start  in  the  "Fea¬ 
tures  Available"  classified 
section  of  E&P  last  fall.  The 
response  was  so  much  better 
than  other  forms  of  advertis¬ 
ing  that  we  are  back  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  at  present.  Thanks  for  a 
reassuring  start  to  a  new  ven¬ 
ture." 

M.L.  Walker,  Penny  Snydicate 
Dayton,  Ohio 

"Thanks  so  much — Great  re¬ 
sponse — Much  more  than  ex¬ 
pected  or  hoped  for." 

Carole  Frew,  TV  NEWS, 
Whitehall,  Pa.  18052 


EEATURE  YOUR  EEATURE 
IN  FEATURES  AVAILABLE— 

W'e'll  give  you 
something  to  write  ,i1k)u1! 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  (212)  752-7053 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Payable  with  order)  (Remittance  should  accompany 

copy  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished). 

4-weeks  —  S1.3S  per  line,  per  issue  4-weeks  —  }2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  —  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue  3-weeks  —  $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue  2-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week  —  $1  65  per  line  l-week  —  $2.30  per  line 

Count  approximately  39  characters  andtor  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  $1.00  per  insertion  tor  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  ot  borders,  boldtace  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4.35  per  agate 
line — $60.90  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classifiwd  Contract  Ratos  Availablo  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


AdcJress 


Authorizerd  by 


Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


-Weeks - Till  Forbidden 


,  Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

I  Moil  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avc.  e  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

^iSISfWS-WSSSISS*^  . 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FRANCHISES  AVAILABLE 
Since  we  first  ran  this  ad  3  weeks  ago, 
publishers  in  Lubbock,  Texas;  Min¬ 
neapolis;  Jacksonville  (2);  Washington 
D.C.;  Ft.  Lauderdale;  Palm  Beach;  Weston, 
Mass.;  Syracuse;  Wellsville,  N.Y.;  Tucson; 
Wilmington,  N.C.;  Greenup,  Ky.;  Honolulu; 
Montreal;  Indianapolis;  have  responded. 
Good  Times  is  a  chain  of  music  newspap¬ 
ers  who  are  offering  a  unique  opportunity. 
Top  writers  and  camera-ready  copy  make 
for  low  overhead  and  high  profits.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  publishers  who  have  own  typeset¬ 
ting  or  printing  facilities.  Any  area  with 
large  college  population  and  a  music  scene 
can  be  highly  profitable.  For  information 
and  samples  write;  The  Good  Times,  80-32 
164th  St.,  Jamaica,  N.Y.  11432. 


FREELANCE  SERVICES 

INTRODUCING  .  .  . 

THE  DIRECTORY  OF  FREELANCE 
PROFESSIONALS  AND 
CREATIVE  SERVICES 
At  last,  a  link  between  you,  the  creative 
professional  and  the  thousands  of 
businesses  nationwide  that  need  your 
skills.  Advertisers  are  provided  with  ample 
space  for  surprisingly  low  rates.  Act  now! 
Contact  THE  DIRECTORY,  Suite  1500,  2 
Penn  Plaza,  Room  E,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10001.  (212)  244-3100. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)45 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service.  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales.  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(IVe  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office,’ 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  ’’Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O,  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans,  66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lmdsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  ot  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 

JOHN  N.  JEPSON,  broker  serving  the 
Northwest.  Box  B.,  Townsend,  Mont. 
59644,  (406)  266-4233. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

OHIO  PAID  WEEKLY  recently  suspended 
publication  due  to  lack  of  qualified  help. 
Owner  has  other  weekly  interest,  and 
would  consider  working  partner  to  re¬ 
establish  needed  suburban  newspaper, 
1200  subscribers  waiting  for  service,  4000 
easy  potential.  Experience  in  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  necessary,  paste  up  helpful. 
Some  Capitol.  Must  be  willing  to  move  and 
become  part  of  community.  Call  now 
(614)  574-5400 

GROUP  OF  WEEKLIES,  offset  plant  real- 
estate  included.  No  Brokers.  Price 
$500,000.  Box  39,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

2100  CIRCULATION  offset  Indiana  weekly 
with  commercial  shop.  $90M  with  $30M 
down.  State  qualifications.  The  Towe 
Agency,  1(X)7  Straford  Rd.,  New  Haven, 
Ind.  46774. 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 

P.  0.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

AND 

JOB  PRINTING 
BUSINESS 

IN 

CENTRAL  MAINE 

Paper  has  been  contin¬ 
uously  published  since 
1882.  Estimated  1975 
volume,  $185M.  Liber¬ 
al  terms  to  qualified 
buyer.  Contact 

BOX  25, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

I  WOULD  LIKE  to  buy  an  exclusive  paid 
weekly  in  40(X)  circulation  range.  Substan¬ 
tial  down  payment  available.  Wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  operation. 
Would  appreciate  full  details  in  your  letter. 
Write  Box  1058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  husband-wife  team  would  like 
to  buy  small  daily  or  weekly  in  Zone  8. 
Husband  comes  from  long  line  of  news¬ 
papermen.  Substantial  down  payment 
available.  Box  18,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM  seeks  Washington, 
Oregon,  California  weekly,  weekly-shopper 
or  small  magazine.  Would  consider  purch¬ 
ase,  management  or  editorship  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  present  owner.  Box  21,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

METRO  NEWSMAN,  knows  all  phases  of 
newsroom  and  backshop,  offers  9  years 
experience,  some  cash,  to  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher  ready  to  slow  down.  Zones  5,7, 8,9. 
Box  49.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PARTNERS  with  journalism  and  business 
experience  seeking  Zone  1  or  2  weekly. 
Solid  financing  available.  Send  details  and 
sample  copies.  Kenneth  Service,  285 
Burch  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14210. 


A  BETTER  WAY  TO 
PEDDLE  YOUR 
PAPERS: 


E&P  Classifieds! 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESEUING 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


VERSAMAT  5N  FILM  PROCESSOR,  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  4  years  old.  We're  remodel¬ 
ing,  need  space.  $5M  including  many 
spare  parts.  Contact  Hank  Daniel,  Photo 
Lab  Manager,  Knight  Publishing  Company. 
Box  2138,  Charlotte.  North  Carolina 
28233.  (704)  374-7419. 


PAKO  G-2  24''  processor,  mint  condition, 
$4000.  Consolidated  3  position  revolving 
darkroom  door,  $500.  News  Web/Chicago, 
(312)  525-0288. 


USED  CAMERA— Klimsch  Expressa-S  roll 
film  with  transport  system,  with  screen 
mechanism,  with  spare  'arts,  excellent 
condition,  installed,  price  'easonable.  Call 
Graphic  Arts  Supply  Inc.,  Buffalo  N.Y., 
(716)  854-5630. 


NEWSPRINT 


R,3LLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


PASTEUP  SUPPUES 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54-14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (304)  233-5211 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  pert  tapes  at  our  same 
prices— lowest  in  U  S  A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  55(X).  Akron.  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AVAILABLE  ONLY 
FROM  INLAND! 

Compugraphic  factory  reconditioned 
phototypesetting  machines.  Installed 
by  your  Compugraphic  factory  Service 
Center.  90  days  parts  warranty.  30 
days  full  service  ....  Labor.  Travel, 
Workmanship.  Your  personnel  trained. 

CompuWriter  Jr. — factory  reconditioned, 
type  sizes  5  to  24  point,  complete  with 
complimentary  typestrip.  $3895. 

Model  4%1TL— Tape  operated,  four  type 
faces:  a  versatile  ad  and  news 
machine.  Complete  with  2  width  plugs 
and  Universal  set  gear.  Add  back  up 
.  .  .  Increase  production  ...  3 
machines  at  this  price— $4250. 

Model  CG7200  Headliner — Late  style  cir¬ 
cuitry,  8  type  sizes— 14  to  72  point. 
Typestrips  of  Bodoni  and  Futura.  Pro¬ 
duce  ads  and  headlines  "The  easy 
way".  Now— $2850. 

Model  ACM9000— "Area  Composition 
Machine'  .  Sets  5  to  72  point— (12 
type  S'zes)  IP  8  type  faces!  Complete 
mixing  capabilities!  Compose  block 
ads  from  keyboard  console.  Recon¬ 
ditioned  &  Installed  .  .  .  Includes  train¬ 
ing.  $13,950. 

CompuWriter  I— Line  length  counter.  Elec¬ 
tronic  "read-out".  Automatic  hyphe¬ 
nation  and  justification.  5  to  24  point 
type;  has  its  own  keyboard  .  .  .  For 
next  60  days— $4450. 

CompuWriter  II— Need  mixing  capa¬ 
bilities?  Four  type  faces  in  use  at  one 
time.  Sizes  5  to  24  point.  All  late  fea¬ 
tures,  complimentary  typestrip,  line 
lengths  to  45  picas.  Excellent  for  ads 
and  body  type.  $6450. 

CompuTape  II— Need  type  really  fast??? 
60  lines  per  minute,  four  type  faces  in 
use  at  one  time  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  mixes 
Wpe,  too!  Wire  service  tape  (optional). 
(Jperates  from  6-level  tape.  $7450. 

Need  a  Processor?  Kodak  Ektamatic  214 
with  Darkroom  hood.  Or  Compug¬ 
raphic  Compukwik— completely 
reconditioned— $525. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

P.0,  Box  5487,  Lenexa,  Kans.  66215 
(913)  492-9050 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR 
COMPUGRAPHIC 

FACTORY  RECONDITIONED  MACHINES 


THREE  LINOFILM  Super  Quicks  with  over 
100  grids.  As  is,  where  is.  Make  offer.  Con¬ 
tact  Joe  Brooks,  (904)  252-1511. 


COMPLETE  SETUP  for  Mergenthaler 
Linofilm.  Includes  printout  machine, 
keyboards  and  spare  parts. 

Harris  11(X). 

Compugraphic  Compuwriter  II,  Magnaset 
No.  1  optional. 

UPECO,  Box  455,  Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
2961—3800,  2971TL— 4600.  Key¬ 
boards — 1200.  FHN  Business  Products. 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  08057.  Ph. 
(609)  235-7614. 


2961  WITH  NEW  READER,  spare  parts  kit, 
$5500.  4961TL  with  3  keyboards  and 
spare  parts  kit,  original  price  $17,500,  our 
price  $8500.  Call  Mr.  George.  (609)  428- 
6240  or  write  P.O.  Box  3485,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19122. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9  16  x  36 
Goss  Suburban  units 
^ss  Suburban  1500  series,  2  units,  1972 
Goss  Urbanite,  3  units,  folder. 

Goss  Metro  4  units.  1970 
Goss  SU  jaw  folder,  cross  perforating 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Cottrell  5  units  V-22.  folder  and  oven 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units.  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units.  Colorking 
folder 

Wood  Colorflex  6  unit  22T'4x36,  1970 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite 
Hoe  uolormatic,  8  units.  2  folders.  1964 
IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  5  units  1964  65. 

available  February  March  1976 
FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING,  2  units  1966, 
available  February  March  1976 
6  UNIT  NEWS  KING,  with  2  Color  King 
folders 

CAPCO  36"  Rewinder 
BALDWIN  COUNTOVEYOR,  standard  or 
electronic 

DIDDE  GLASER,  Model  DG320,  3  station 
inserter 

4  UN  IT  Wood  Colorflex,  straight  and  collect 
UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  455 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


1  FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING  web  offset  press, 
6  units,  2  Colorking  folders.  224'4''x36",  year 
1967.  Available  immediately.  Call  collect: 
(617)  475-3210. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic  E 
ectronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver,  196— 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  4961  AND  AKI 
KEYBOARD.  F.  W.  BUCKLEY.  Ill 
NICHOLS,  SAN  MARCOS,  TEXAS  78666. 


3  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  press  with  fol¬ 
der.  Must  be  well  maintained.  Must  have 
sidelay.  Must  see  running.  Call  Ken  Green. 
Ruidoso  (N.M.)  News,  (505)  257-4001. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


STOP  PAYING  THOSE 
RIDICULOUS  MAILING  COSTS! 

—We  can  convert  your  shopper  from  mail 
to  hand  delivery 

— Or  convert  your  weekly  to  a  mass  satura¬ 
tion  advertising  vehicle  with  hand  deliv¬ 
ery 

— Our  service  will  save  you  many  dollars 
and  give  your  advertisers  the  benefits  of 
carrier  boy  delivery  to  everyone  in  the 
retail  trade  area. 

— The  rates  for  conversion  will  be  just  a 
fraction  of  your  present  budget. 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 
P.O.  Box  187 
Hackettstown,  N.J.  07840 
(201)  852-4341 


BUILD  AND  HOLD  your  circulation  with 
the  ideas  and  artwork  you'll  receive  each 
month.  Hundreds  of  circulators  use  our 
sales  boosters,  service  and  training  aids, 
management  and  promotion  materials. 
Ask  for  free  sample  copy  and  low  rates. 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE,  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile.  Ala.  36606. 


COMPUTER  TYPESEUING 


COMPUTER  TYPESETTING  SERVICE  plus 
pasteup,  artwork.  Fast.  Very  low  cost.  Call 
for  estimate.  (914)  471-4744.  Mid-Hud 
Comm,  2Vz  S.  Clinton,  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 
12601. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering. 
Rf.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. 


RESEARCH  STUDIES 


NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE  RESEARCH  can 
help  improve  your  market  position.  Con¬ 
tact;  Barbour  &  Monroe,  specialist  in  mar¬ 
ket  and  opinion  research,  239  Pasadena 
Place.  Orlando.  Fla.  32803.  Phone:  (305) 
423-0509.  No  obligation. 

Help 

Wented... 

ACADEMIC 


POSITIONS  OPEN-FALL  1976 
Seeking  two  Assistant  Professors  in  Mass 
Communication  Department  (Journalism/ 
Broadcasting/Film)  with  thriving  under¬ 
graduate  major  and  new  interdisciplinary 
MA  program.  One  to  teach  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  news,  broadcast  production  and  ad¬ 
vanced  research/theory.  Another  to  teach 
news  and  feature  writing,  mass  communi¬ 
cation  and  society  and  advanced 
research  theory.  Expertise  in  graphic  de¬ 
sign  helpful.  Prefer  PhD's  with  profes¬ 
sional  media  experience. 

Applicants  must  display  commitment  to 
scholarly  publication  and  dedication  to 
working  with  professional  media.  Equal 
Opportunity  Affirmative  Action  employer. 
Send  resume  as  soon  as  possible  to  George 
Bailey,  Department  of  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion,  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  53201. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  Long 
Beach,  expects  to  have  an  opening  in  Fall, 
1976,  for  a  full-time  faculty  member  in 
public  relations.  Should  be  able  to  teach  in 
at  least  one  other  journalism  area.  MA 
minimum;  PhD  preferred.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume  to  M.  L.  Stein,  Chairman,  Dept,  of 
Journalism,  Long  Beach,  Calif,  90840.  An 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


TEACH  QUALITY  NEWS  WRITING  and 
community  journalism.  Join  department 
with  strong  professional  emphasis  at  uni¬ 
versity  effectively  serving  state's  major 
media  center.  Experience  in  field  and  solid 
academic  credentials  needed.  Pay  com¬ 
petitive.  An  Affirmative  Action  Equal  0(5- 
pxjrtunity  Employer.  Get  resume  to  Cleve 
Mathews,  chairman.  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment.  Wichita  State  University,  Wichita, 
Kans.  67208,  by  Feb.  16. 


WEST  COAST'S  LARGEST  Communi¬ 
cations  Department  needs  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  for  1976-77  academic  year  to  re¬ 
place  faculty  member  on  leave.  Possibility 
of  permanent  appointment.  Reporting, 
editing  classes.  Ability  to  teach  law,  other 
courses  helpful.  Salary  $12,000  to 
$15,(XX).  Contact  J.  A.  Alexander,  Dept,  of 
Communications.  California  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Fullerton,  Calif.  92634.  Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


MANAGEMENT 

POSITIONS 

All  Fee  Paid 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  To  $30,000 
Large  metro  daily.  Area  5.  Report  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  this  union  shop  and,  in 
addition  to  full  reS(5onsibility  for  produc¬ 
tion  department,  supervise  mailroom. 
Should  have  strong  composing  back¬ 
ground  with  good  exposure  and  experience 
in  production  automation.  Must  have 
proven  production  management  back¬ 
ground  with  100.0(X)  daily  or  above. 

DATA  PR(X:ESSING  mgr.  To  $25.0(X) 
Large  metro  Midwest  daily.  Report  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  have  prime  responsibility 
for  all  business  applications.  Expierience 
with  production  systems  highly  desirable. 

COMPOSING  RM.  FOREMAN  To  $20,000 
150,0(50  metro  daily  in  the  Caribbean.  Re- 
(5ort  to  production  manager;  familiarity 
with  cold  type  operations,  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  pasteup  and  camera. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST  To  $20,000 

West  Coast  metro  daily.  Desire  experience 
with  IBM  computers  and  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  the  production  area.  Degree  pre¬ 
ferred  but  will  waive  in  lieu  of  experience. 

SENIOR  SYSTEMS  ANALYST  To  $25,000 
Large  East  Coast  metro  daily.  Must  have 
heavy  background  in  production  data  pro¬ 
cessing  techniques  and  be  well  versed  in 
modern  photocomposition  techniques. 

ACCOUNTANT  To  $15,000 

Large  weekly.  Area  2.  Report  to  treasurer; 
should  have  strong  background  in  costing. 
Degree  preferred  but  not  required.  Posi¬ 
tion  has  good  growth  potential. 

MARKETING  MANAGER  To  $24,000 

Medium  sized  Midwest  daily.  Reports  to 
publisher;  should  have  marketing  or  mar¬ 
ket  research  background  with  medium  or 
large  daily. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  To  $19,000 
50,(500  daily.  Area  4.  Report  to  ad  director; 
must  have  strong  track  record  in  classified 
management,  especially  phone  room. 

ADVERTISING  SER.  MGR.  To  $18,0(X) 
Large  Southern  metro  daily.  Supervise  30, 
work  closely  with  production  department. 
Good  growth  potential. 

MARKETING  MANAGER  To  $25,000 
For  corporate  headquarters  of  small  news¬ 
paper  chain  in  Midwest.  Serve  as  an  inter¬ 
nal  consultant  to  all  pro(5erties  and  work 
closely  with  local  management  people  in 
both  sales  and  circulation. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  To  $17,000 
50,000  daily.  Area  2.  Report  to  ad  director; 
prior  classified  management  experience  in 
a  competitive  market.  Degree  preferred. 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MGR.  To  $18,000 
100,000-plus  daily  in  Southwestern  U.S. 
Be  responsible  tor  marketing  and  sales  in 
circulation  department.  Must  have  growth 
potential  beyond  this  position.  Should  be 
degreed  and  have  prior  circulation  sales, 
marketing  expierience  with  a  metro  daily. 

CIRCULATION  OPER.  MGR.  To  $30,000 
Large  East  Coast  metro  daily.  Report  to 
circulation  director;  be  responsible  for 
mailroom  and  distribution.  Ideal  candidate 
has  indepth  knowledge  of  mailroom  sys¬ 
tems  and  strong  union  background. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $25,0(X) 
50,000  daily.  Area  2.  Must  have  prior  cir¬ 
culation  management  experience  in  com¬ 
petitive  market  and  be  capable  of  building 
strong  circulation/sales  force. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  To  $30,000 
Metro  daily.  Southwestern  U.S.  Report  to 
general  manager  in  highly  competitive 
market. 


hor  inlonmttion  on  ttie\f  anil 

otheri  urrent ope ninys,  send resnmftoor call: 

Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
Post  Office  Box  30 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


MID-IOWA  WEEKLY  grossing  $40,000  in 
fast-growth  area,  offset,  ready  for  a  bright 
publisher.  Box  17,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GROWING  newspaper  web  offset  plant  in 
Midwest  big  city  seeks  highly  motivated 
general  manager.  You  should  have  3-5 
years  experience  (more  preferred)  in  a 
central  plant  or  commercial  web  shop  and 
be  skilled  in  sales/service  and  press  room 
operations.  We  operate  a  double  folder 
8-unit  Community,  have  20  employees  and 
have  sales  in  low  7  figures.  You  should  be 
able  to  lead  us  as  we  double  volume  and 
add  more  people  and  larger  equipment. 
Our  people  work  very  hard  and  are  paid 
exceedingly  well.  All  benefits  +  relocation 
+  substantial  yearly  bonus  based  on  re¬ 
sults.  You  should  be  worth  at  least  $25- 
35,(X)0  a  year,  have  clean  traci'  record  and 
have  outstanding  growth  potential.  Send 
all  details  in  complete  confidence  to  Box 
30,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
We  need  an  energetic,  goal-oriented  per¬ 
son  who  can  plan,  organize,  manage  and 
lead  a  sales  and  distribution  staff  in  a 
high-growth  potential  market.  Person  must 
be  very  strong  in  human  relations  and  a 
team  worker  with  successful  and  well- 
rounded  circulation  background. 

Position  offers  opportunity  for  personal 
and  professional  development.  Achieve¬ 
ment-oriented  pay  and  excellent  company 
paid  fringe  benefits. 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  this  chal¬ 
lenging  and  rewarding  opportunity  on  our 
20,000  circulation  afternoon  offset  daily, 
send  your  resume,  salary  requirements 
and  availability  for  interview  to  Roger 
Sovde,  Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box  11707, 
Rock  Hill,  S.C.  29730. 

DISTRICT  MANAGERS  who  still  believe  in 
a  future  in  this  industry,  it’s  here/Zone  6 
combination  daily  and  Sunday.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1860,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  tor  energetic  circulator 
with  management  capabilities.  Individual 
must  be  able  to  organize  and  promote. 
Medium  size  morning  daily  in  Zone  5.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  16, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  a  13,000 
five-day  afternoon  and  Sunday  morning. 
Eastern  North  Carolina,  newspaper.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  41, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher,  850  Third  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the 
number  of  clips  submitted  in 
response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila 
envelope.  Never  submit 
complete  newspapers  or 
magazines  unless  specifi¬ 
cally  called  for. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its 
advertisers.  Therefore  we 
suggest  that  you  never  send 
irreplacable  material. 

Editor  &  Publisher  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  di¬ 
vulge  the  name  or  address  of 
a  box  holder. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  14,CXK)  rural 
Pennsylvania  daily.  Isolated  market  with 
area  to  expand.  The  person  for  this  posi¬ 
tion  must  be  a  no-nonsense  manager, 
must  know  budgeting,  ABC,  carrier  promo¬ 
tion,  motor  routes  and  be  strong  in  collec¬ 
tions.  $15,000  base  salary  plus  bonus. 
This  can  lead  to  a  bigger  opportunity  in 
our  organization.  All  replies  confidential. 
If  youYe  with  a  group  or  want  to  move, 
don’t  be  afraid  of  the  word  getting  back. 
Box  1834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOON  TO  CONVERT  semi-weekly  to 
5-afternoon  daily.  Want  experienced  circu¬ 
lation  go-getter  who  wants  to  be  paid  for 
hard  work  and  success.  Must  have  good 
references  work  wise  as  well  as  character. 
Call  collect:  Norman  Mott,  Yazoo  City 
(Miss.)  Herald,  (601)  746-4911. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  handle  sat- 
uration  delivery  company  of  ^,000  homes 
in  New  England  area.  Excellent  salary  and 
good  company  benefits.  All  details  first  let¬ 
ter  please.  Box  29,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  STRONG  ASSISTANT  Circulation 
Manager  for  26,000  daily.  Strong  in  all  3 
phases.  Please  no  deskmen.  Area  4.  Send 
resume.  Box  45,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  experienced 
manager  strong  in  sales  and  organization. 
A  good  spot  for  small  daily  manager  or  sec¬ 
ond  person  in  department  to  move  up.  Top 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Wendell 
Herbert,  Fall  River  Herald-News,  Fall 
River,  Mass.  02722. 

TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER  opening 
exists  at  The  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Phone 
room  staff  of  approximately  45  including 
voluntary,  telephone  sales  and  clerical.  To 
be  considered  you  must  have  a  strong 
background  in  sales  training  and  sales 
management.  Salary  commensurate  with 
background  and  experience.  Contact  Bob 
Sproat,  Classified  Advertising  Director, 
1101  Pacific  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas  75202,  or 
call  (214)  744-6400.  I’ll  be  at  SCAMA  in 
Birmingham  in  February.  All  replies  held  in 
strict  confidence. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  needed  in 
Zone  6.  Combination  daily  and  Sunday  in 
the  right  market  for  future  and  growth  op¬ 
portunity.  Send  complete  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Box  1858,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  INSIDE  SALES 
AND 

DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 

Here’s  your  opportunity  for  professional 
growth  and  leadership  with  Florida’s  best 
newspapers.  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  .  .  .  third  in  clas¬ 
sified  linage  volume  in  the  U.S.  in  1974. 
We’re  looking  for  someone  with  proven 
telephone  sales  experience  and  modern 
advertising  expertise  who  can  help  lead 
the  way  in  the  development  of  a  new  com¬ 
puterized  classified  system. 

You’ll  be  directly  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  our  commercial  phone  sales 
department  and  counter  staff.  In  addition, 
you’ll  co-ordinate  special  projects,  handle 
customer  relations  and  assist  in  putting 
into  operation  one  of  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  computerized  classified  systems  in 
the  business. 

In  return  we  offer  outstanding  growth  po¬ 
tential  and  unmatched  benefits  including 
company  paid  pension,  profit  sharing  and 
life  insurance.  Health  insurance,  cost  of 
living  supplements,  liberal  paid  vacations 
and  holidays  and  many  more  that  mean 
security  for  you  and  your  family  on  Flori¬ 
da’s  Suncoast. 

Write  full  details  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Rich  Riggins,  Classified  Ad  Man¬ 
ager,  Times  Publishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1121, 
St.  (Petersburg,  Fla.  33731. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  50,000 
Daily  and  Sunday  in  highly  competitive 
Zone  2  market.  An  ideal  candidate  for 
this  position  would  be  energetic,  ambi¬ 
tious,  imaginative  with  a  good  (but  not 
necessarily  lengthy)  track  record  and 
organizational  ability.  Outside  sales  and 
phoneroom  experience  essential.  Salary 
plus  bonuses  will  place  income  in  upper 
teens.  Box  19,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

MANAGER 

35,000  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 
IN  VANCOUVER,  WASH. 

First  of  all — yes,  we’ll  pay  a  top  salary. 
You’ll  have  the  budget  you  need  and  a  staff 
geared  to  setting  linage  records.  Classified 
volume  is  half  a  million  inches  yearly.  A 
transition  to  scanner  has  been  trouble 
free.  To  direct  and  lead  this  department 
we  ask  that  you  have  a  solid  background  in 
classified  management.  You  should  be 
highly  successful  in  training  and  motivat¬ 
ing.  We  have  a  progressive  management 
philosophy  and  a  stable  sales  staff. 

Our  city  is  great!  Just  10  minutes  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  not  yet  spoiled  by 
traffic  and  urban  sprawl.  On  the  Columbia 
River  and  just  90  minutes  from  ocean 
beaches  or  Mt.  Hood  skiing,  60  minutes 
from  best  fishing  and  camping  in  the 
Northwest. 

If  you  want  to  lead  this  Classified  Depart¬ 
ment,  tell  us  about  it  in  a  letter  with  re¬ 
sume  to  Bob  Little,  The  Columbian,  Van¬ 
couver,  Washington  98660.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AGGRESSIVE  AD  MANAGER  wanted  for  a 
large  tri-weekly  operation  in  Area  5.  Don’t 
bother  to  answer  unless  you  have  a  strong 
desire  to  work  and  head  an  entire  opera¬ 
tion  someday.  Box  1872,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PROMOTION  MINDED  creative  salesman 
needed  by  dynamic  new  Ohio  weekly 
group.  Opportunity  to  demonstrate  your 
ideas  and  reap  rewards.  Grow  with  us!  Tell 
all  in  first  letter.  Box  1812,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  SALESPERSON.  Strong  in 
ideas,  layouts,  sales.  Must  include  re¬ 
sume,  references,  salary  history,  availabil¬ 
ity  date  first  letter.  Marty,  Verde  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Box  517,  Cottonwood,  Ariz.  86326. 

ADVERTISING 

SALESPERSONS 

Young,  award-winning  daily  newspaper 
needs  experienced  media  salespersons. 
We  are  fighting  established  competition 
but  market  is  bearly  tapped. 

Liberal  commissions,  weekly  draw,  chance 
for  promotion. 

Call,  write:  Robert  Curran 
7933  New  Jersey  St. 

Hammond,  Ind.  46323 
(219)  989-9500 

VERY  PROGRESSIVE  8000  DAILY  needs 
ad  manager.  Organization  and  sales  skills  a 
must.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits  with 
room  to  grow.  Reply  in  writing  only  to: 
Larry  Carbonelli,  Daily  News-Banner, 
Greenville,  Mich.  48838.  Contacts  will  be 
held  in  strict  confidence. 

EXCELLENT  SALES  OPPORTUNITY 
IN  DENVER,  COLORADO 
Metro-Denver  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
areas  in  the  U.S.  and  we’re  a  group  of  15 
suburban  weekly  newspapers,  251,000 
circulation,  serving  this  dynamic  growth. 
We  want  to  add  a  few  really  top-notch 
salespeople  .  .  .  aggressive,  dedicated, 
highly  motivated  and  money  oriented,  if 
you  qualify,  we  offer  an  outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  is  limited  only  by-your  ability. 
Contact  David  P.  Lynch,  director  of  sales 
Sentinel  Newspapers 
3501  E.  46th  Ave. 

Denver,  Colorado  80216 
A  subsidiary  of 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Company 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  tor 
15,0(X3  daily.  Zone  2,  with  capacity  for 
movement  into  higher  management.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  weekly  or  daily  field  necessary. 
“One  thousand  percent’’  sales  oriented 
with  motivation,  ingenuity  and  initiative 
and  ability  to  manage  small  sales  staff. 
Prove  yourself  and  you’ll  be  rewarded. 
Write  Box  1862,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  SALESPERSON,  strong  in 
ideas,  layout,  sales,  with  desire  to  move 
up.  Include  resume,  salary  history,  availa¬ 
bility  to  William  Cohen,  Bergen  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Box  130,  Palisades  Park,  N.J.  07650. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  outstanding  sales  and  lead¬ 
ership  abilities  and  want  to  get  your  train¬ 
ing  for  that  “big  city”  job  ahead,  our  Mid¬ 
west  small  daily  will  give  you  the  experi¬ 
ence  you  need.  Send  long  letter,  complete 
resume  to  Box  1848,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  9000  ABC  offset  daily 
in  outstanding  community  has  immediate 
opening  for  qualified  ad  salesperson.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  capable  person 
with  growth  and  advancement  in  mind. 
Contact  Alan  DeWitt,  Grand  Haven 
Tribune,  101  N.  Third  St.,  Grand  Haven, 
Mich.  49417. 

AD  PERSON  with  well  rounded  educational 
background  and  several  years  sales  ex¬ 
perience  wanted  by  Midwest  daily  group. 
Future  management  position  open  to  qual¬ 
ified  person.  Send  resume  to  Box  37, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  ideas  for 
organized  selling  for  a  12,000  circulation 
daily.  Coordinate,  direct  classified-retail 
staff  of  5  in  western  Pennsylvania  county 
seat  town.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Contact  James  M.  Wyant,  Leader-Times, 
Kittanning,  Pa.  16201.  (412)  542-2541. 

EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED  AND  DIS¬ 
PLAY  SALESPERSONS  FOR  LARGE 
MANHATTAN  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER.  BOX 
27,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

UNIQUE  opportunity  for  management 
minded  advertising  salesperson  to  head 
department  of  three  on  4000  plus  daily. 
Top  vacationland,  great  life  in  rural  North¬ 
east.  State  salary  requirements  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  also  if  you  want  to  buy  substantial 
available  stock.  Strict  confidence.  Box  53, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  AD  SALESPERSON,  Santa  Fe. 
New  Mexico.  Established  6-day  offset  dai¬ 
ly.  Salary  plus  commission  program,  gas 
allowance.  Call  or  write  Al  Prufert,  The 
New  Mexican,  P.O.  Box  2048,  Santa  Fe, 
N.M.  87501.  (505)  983-3303. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  PROMOTED: 
seek  capable,  aggressive  successor.  Send 
resume  to  Publisher,  Eagle  Times,  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.H.  03743. 

ARE  YOU  in  a  limited  professional  growth 
situation  and/or  with  limited  market  poten¬ 
tial?  Are  you  a  motivated,  tenacious  sales¬ 
person,  ambitious  to  improve  your  status? 
Further  your  career  by  joining  progressive 
dominant  newspaper  group  employing  pro¬ 
fessional  selling  approach.  Ifelocate  in 
affluent  Chicago  suburbs.  Submit  resume, 
earning  history  to  A.  Raggi,  Pioneer  Press 
Inc.,  1232  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette,  III. 
60091.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


EDITORIAL 


CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadelphia 
business  weekly.  Send  clips  and  confiden¬ 
tial  background  information  to  Box  1248, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAJOR  DAILY  in  Carolina  hiring  2  copy 
editors.  One  must  have  5  years  editing  and 
layout  experience.  The  other  will  be  a  re¬ 
cent  J-School  graduate  who  seeks  a  bright 
future  in  electronic  editing.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Box  15,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  with  ambition  to  progress. 
Good  reporting  experience  background, 
ood  on  detail  and  local  news  approach. 
2M  6-day  daily  in  very  attractive  univer¬ 
sity  town  with  many  recreational  advan¬ 
tages.  Write:  General  manager,  Chico 
Enterprise-Record,  Box  9,  Chico,  Calif. 
95926. 

COUNTY  BUREAU  CHIEF  for  PM  daily  in 
New  York’s  Southern  Tier.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  David  Dillon,  The  Evening  Sun, 
Hale  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  13815. 


COPY  EDITORS,  experienced,  who  can 
make  headlines  reach  out  and  grab  the 
reader.  Vibrant  metro  PM  in  Area  4.  Should 
have  knowledge  of  VDT  editing.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  with 
high  professional  standards.  One  who  can 
handle  the  “tough”  assignments.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  smaller  daily  or  weekly  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  local  news  desirable.  22M  6-day 
daily  in  very  attractive  university  town  with 
many  recreational  advantages.  Write: 
General  Manager,  Chico  Enterprise- 
Record,  Box  9,  Chico,  Calif.  95926. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOJOURNALISM 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


TWO  PEOPLE  NEEDED.  General  reporter, 
plus  second  person  m  sports  department. 
Pay  modest,  but  good  fringes.  New  plant, 
central  Florida,  fast  growing  15,000.  6-day 
daily.  Very  competitive  area,  great  experi¬ 
ence.  join  our  team.  Box  2.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEEDED— Bilingual  reporter  to  work  on 
English  language  newspaper  in  Coasta 
Rica.  Send  clips,  resume.  Salary  $60 
weekly.  San  Jose  News.  APDO.  7-2730. 
San  Jose.  Coasta  Rica. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  40,000  circulation 
daily  newspaper  publishing  morning  and 
evening  editions.  Has  complete  charge  of 
news  staff  of  30  and  reports  directly  to  the 
publisher.  Minimum  of  3  years  news  man¬ 
agement  experience  required.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Yakima  Herald-Republic,  Box 
1618,  Yakima,  Wash.  98907.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 
Medium,  offset  operation  in  a  growing 
area.  Box  38.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR— Leading  suburban  daily  in 
metropolitan  New  York  area  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  copy  editor  on  the  night  shift. 
Only  applicants  with  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  will  be  considered.  Both  reporting 
and  copy  desk  experience  are  preferred. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits  plus  night 
shift  differential.  Box  20.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

COPY  EDITOR  sought  by  35,000  afternoon 
daily.  We  want  a  pro  with  desk  experience 
(acquaintance  with  electronic  editing 
equipment  helpful).  Excellent  working 
conditions  in  modern  surroundings:  good 
pay.  benefits.  Write  or  phone  John  Bow¬ 
man.  The  Daily  Journal,  8  Dearborn  Sq.. 
Kankakee.  III.  60901. 


THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ISLAND  PACKET, 
award  winning  twice  weekly  tabloid  news¬ 
paper  of  Hilton  Head  Island.  South 
Carolina  is  retiring.  In  seeking  a  replace¬ 
ment.  The  Packet  needs  an  individual  who 
IS  a  good  writer,  a  good  reporter  and  an 
editorialist  who  would  be  environmentally 
aware  of  the  particular  needs  of  a  retire¬ 
ment  heaven  that  depends  on  tourism  and 
real  estate  development  but  can't  be  the 
captive  of  either. 

The  Island  is  beautiful  but  certainly  not  a 
cheap  place  in  which  to  live.  Our  audience 
IS  sophisticated  and  down  to  earth.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  opening  for  a  mature  big  city  editor 
who  wants  a  little  slower  life  or  a  younger 
editor  who  doesn't  want  the  larger  city. 
Salary  is  open,  depending  on  experience 
and  promise.  Address  your  replies  to  John 
Heath.  Publisher,  Island  Packet.  Hilton 
Head,  S.C.  29928. 


WORKING.  HARD-HITTING  INVESTIGA 
TIVE  EDITOR  AND  REPORTERS  FOR  ES¬ 
TABLISHED  MANHATTAN  ORIENTED 
WEEKLY.  BOX  22.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

SEVERAL  OPENINGS  for  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  on  bright  afternoon  daily  (45,000 
circulation)  in  Florida.  Openings  created 
mostly  by  losses  to  major  state  newspaper 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  35,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  AM  —Copy  editor  for  city 
desk.  Must  be  skilled  in  editing  local  news, 
headline  writing,  layout.  Electronic  editing 
experience  desired.  Send  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  resume  to  Box  54.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  needed  for  as¬ 
sociate  spot  on  small  daily  (53(X)  circula¬ 
tion)  in  western  New  York  state,  between 
Buffalo  and  Rochester.  General  duties, 
copy  handling,  make-up,  assignments, 
re-write.  Good  salary,  regular  hours.  Ex¬ 
perience  and  personal  interview  essential. 
Write  Medina  Journal-Register.  413  Mam 
St..  Medina,  N  Y.  14103.  Give  personal 
data  and  salary  required. 


CONTRIBUTING  WRITER 
For  Citizens  Band  radio  monthly.  How  to 
stories,  servicing  problems,  accessories 
evaluation,  answers  to  readers'  questions. 
For  non-techncal  users  of  CB.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  P.O.  Box  44519,  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Ind.  46244. 


SPORTS  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER-Sub- 
urban  Washington  D.C.  weekly  needs  per¬ 
son  with  darkroom  experience.  Job  divided 
between  sports  writing  and  photography. 
Write  John  Rouse.  Editor,  Bowie  News, 
P.O.  Box  M,  Bowie.  Md.  20715. 
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MANAGING  EDITOR 

7000  circulation  6-day  AM  daily  in  Zone  7 
seeks  managing  editor  with  enthusiasm 
and  imagination. 

College  town  of  14.(XX)  with  ideal  environ¬ 
ment  for  good  living. 

News  staff  of  6.  Should  be  strong  on  ideas 
and  not  afraid  of  hard  work. 

Owned  by  small  group  seeking  person  with 
potential  for  future  publisher  spot.  Salary 
$10-15.000.  Box  32.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  for  agricultural  publi¬ 
cation.  Write  features,  take  photos,  travel 
Kansas.  Colorado.  Nebraska.  Oklahoma. 
Texas.  General  editorial  desk  reporting, 
rewrites,  interviews.  Farm  and  ranch 
background  useful  but  not  essential.  Open 
mmediately.  High  Plains  Journal,  Ray 
Pierce,  Editor.  Box  760,  Dodge  City,  Kan¬ 
sas  67801.  Dial  (316)  227-7171, 

MMEDIATE  OPENING  for  person  with 
managing  or  city  editor  experience  as 
mana^ng  editor  of  12M  Upstate  New  York 
daily.  Direction  of  young,  talented  staff  top 
priority  plus  strength  in  developing  story 
and  editorial  ideas:  type  editing:  flair  for 
maginative  makeup.  Send  full  resume  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements  to  Clark  Mor¬ 
rison.  The  Palladium-Times,  140  W.  1st 
St.,  N.Y.  13126. 

FREELANCE 

TRADE  PUBLICATION  seeks  freelance 
news  correspondent  for  New  York  New 
Jersey  area.  News  coverage,  feature  arti¬ 
cles.  photos.  Pays  8c  a  word.  $8.00  per 
photo.  Box  4.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  SPORTS  magazine 
needs  contributors,  articles  of  5(X)  words 
or  more  on  any  sports  subject  involving 
Jews.  Contact  Jewish  Sports  Review,  P.O. 
Box  603.  Brookline  Village.  Mass.  02147. 

MARKETING 

WE  OFFER  a  challenging  and  rewarding 
opportunity  for  a  Marketing  Director  to  join 
our  group  of  dailies  and  weeklies  located  in 
the  Midwest.  Pension  plan  and  generous 
fringe  benefits.  Reply  in  confidence  stat¬ 
ing  your  qualifications  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to  Box  33.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VP/MARKETING 

Young,  growing  high  tech¬ 
nology  company  in  attrac¬ 
tive  location.  Well-managed, 
profitable,  financially  sound. 
Candidate  must  have  market¬ 
ing  experience  in  graphics  in¬ 
dustry.  $45,000  package. 

Box  55,  Editor  &  Publisher 

MISCELLANEOUS 

"EMPLOYMENT  REPORT"  lists,  describes 
sources— thousands  of  jobs.  Worldwide! 
To  $3500  monthly!  $2.(X).  Opportunities 
Unlimited.  301  N.  Orchard-51E,  Farm 
ington.  N.M.  87401. 

PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

PICTURE  EDITOR 

U  S.  News  &  World  Report  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  vacancy  for  an  individual  with  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  in  the  field  and  con¬ 
tacts  in  the  trade,  an  idea  person  with 
news  sense  who  can  read  a  manuscript, 
collect  material  from  picture  sources  and 
photographers  and  tell  a  story  with  pic¬ 
tures.  Must  have  capacity  to  work  under 
pressure  and  at  the  top  speed  needed  in 
news  weekly  work. 

Excellent  company  paid  benefits.  Please 
send  resume  and  complete  salary  history 
in  confidence; 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
2300  N  St.,  N.W.. 

Washington.  D  C.  20037 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


TAKE  CHARGE  PHOTOGRAPHER/lab 
technician  for  Rocky  Mountain  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  14,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


Press 

Superintendent 

We  are  looking  for  a  person 
to  direct  our  new  Offset  Press 
operation.  This  twelve  unit 
Metro  Offset  Press  has  been 
in  operation  since  Septem¬ 
ber  1975.  Responsibilities  al¬ 
so  include  Camera  and  Plate¬ 
making  in  a  combined  de¬ 
partment. 

The  qualified  applicant 
should  have  press  manage¬ 
ment  experience  with  strong 
knowledge  of  a  Goss  Metro, 
inventory  and  cost  control. 
The  ability  to  manage  people 
is  essential. 

We  publish  two  daily  and  one 
Sunday  newspaper  with 
combined  daily  circulation  of 
over  120,000. 

If  you're  interested,  please 
write  or  phone  the  Personnel 
Manager,  Madison  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Box  989,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin  53701 — Tele¬ 
phone  (608)  252-6337. 

Madison  Newspapers,  me 


An  ARirmative  Action  Employer 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

WANTED,  experienced  production  man¬ 
ager  for  17,3()0  circulation  afternoon  daily 
(except  Sunday)  newspaper  at  North 
Platte.  Nebr..  population  23,000.  The 
Telegraph  is  an  offset  newspaper  and  has 
been  a  leader  in  electronic  composition, 
with  continuing  award-winning  quality. 
The  Telegraph  is  a  "growth"  newspaper  in 
a  growing  community  with  superior 
schools,  a  regional  hospital,  abundant  re¬ 
creation,  good  climate,  and  fine  environ¬ 
ment  to  rear  a  family  with  none  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  big  city.  An  excellent  opportunity 
for  you  to  progress,  good  starting  pay,  paid 
vacation  and  insurance,  pension,  sick  pay. 
with  a  firm  that  is  highly  people  oriented. 
Air  conditioned,  carpeted  modern  plant 
with  new.  exciting  equipment  throughout. 
Investigate  our  opportunity,  all  inquiries 
will  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence. 
We're  looking  for  that  rare  individual  who  is 
highly  qualified  and  wants  to  go  places. 
Call  (308)  532-60(X)  or  write  Donald  Wing. 
General  Manager.  North  Platte  Telegraph, 
315  East  5th  St..  North  Platte,  Nebr.,  for 
the  good  life.  An  exciting  challenge  for  the 
right  person. 


WEB  OFFSET  General  Manager.  See  our 
ad  under  "Administrative",  Box  30. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  for 
Niagara  County  Community  College.  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  planning  and  implementing  a 
comprehensive  PR  program:  shall  main¬ 
tain  liaison  with  public  news  media:  shall 
develop  college  catalogue,  brochures  and 
various  news  letters;  shall  provide  for  ex¬ 
ternal  promotion  of  college  sponsored  ac¬ 
tivities  and  prepare  speeches  and  reports 
as  requested:  to  start  March  1,  1976. 
Submit  letter  of  application  along  with 
sample  of  work  to  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Clayback, 
Director  of  Institutional  Research.  Niagara 
County  Community  College.  3111  Saun¬ 
ders  Settlement  Rd..  Sandburn,  N  Y. 
14132.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SKILLED  WRITER  EDITOR 
Southeastern  electric  utility  company 
seeks  experienced,  skilled  writer  and  pub¬ 
lic  speaker  with  potential  for  advancement 
in  company's  corporate  public  affairs  de¬ 
partment.  Excellent  benefit  program.  Sal¬ 
ary  based  on  experience  and  background. 
Box  50.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

If  you  can  place  stories  of  personal  tragedy 
you  can  earn  steady  income  with  us.  Box 
59.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiK 

Assistant  Director 
of  Public  Relations 

I  Major  New  York  City  company  engaged  in  ex-  | 
I  pansion  program  seeks  an  individual  experi-  | 
I  enced  in  all  phases  of  public  relations.  Media  I 
i  background  preferred.  Ability  to  supervise  = 
i  other  professionals  required.  = 

I  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  one  who  is  pres-  | 
I  ently  at  the  Director  or  Assistant  Director  | 
=  level.  I 

I  Excellent  salary.  Full  benefit  program.  | 

I  Send  resume  with  salary  history  and  requirements  to:  | 

i  Box  60,  Editor  &  Publisher  | 

5  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  MiF  S 
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Classified  Ads  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  are  as  effective 
in  the  newspaper  community  as  your  newspaper’s 
classifieds  are  in  your  community. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  10,  1976 
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Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


WE  GET 


PEOPLE 


MOVING 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  ad  director,  retail  or 
classified  manager,  competitive  market 
experience.  15  years  in  management  small 
and  large  daily.  Top  knowledge  of  co-op, 
training,  motivation  and  promotion.  Zone 
9,8,6, 5.  Box  26,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

HARD  NEWS  ASSIGNMENTS,  sports,  fea¬ 
tures.  Good  with  a  camera.  Experienced 
freelance  now  with  top  weekly,  ready  for 
change,  prefer  daily  news  staff  position. 
Peter  Rose,  P.O.  Box  353,  Inverness,  Calif. 
94937.  Ph:  (415)  669-1337. 


“Dear  People  of  E&P  Classified 
Dept:  Due  to  the  fact  that  placing  an 
ad  with  you  brought  positive  results. 

I  have  been  traveling  a  bit.  Please 
change  my  address  in  your  records 
from  (Wise.)  to  (Colo.).  Thanks  very 
much.”  A.  L. 

“It's  all  your  fault  anyway.”  said  P.S. 
in  a  post  script  to  a  letter  asking  that 
his  E&P  subscription  be  sent  to  (Il¬ 
linois)  instead  of  (New  Hampshire). 
"Positions  Wanted  ad  did  a  great 
job,  which  is  why  I'm  now  here,  and 
not  there.  Double  thanx.” 

M.W.  wrote  us.  "Just  a  quick  note  of 
THANKS,  I  am  leaving  (Washington) 
in  a  couple  of  days  for  (Colorado) 
where  I  will  begin  a  job  as  county 
government  reporter.  The  managing 
editor  found  out  about  me  through 
my  classified  in  E&P.  Thanks  for 
your  help.” 

And  how  about  the  former  Florida  ad 
salesman  who  moved  right  into 
management:  “Located  just  the  job 
I  was  looking  for  through  my  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  ad  in  E&P.  Thanks.” 
B.N. 

And  a  big  “THANK  YOU!”  from  E&P 
Classifieds  to  each  of  the  above  for 
telling  us  of  their  success! 

The  next  move  is  up  to  you.  If  you’ve 
got  what  it  takes  (ability  and  initia¬ 
tive,  mainly) — we’ve  got  what  it 
takes  (the  largest  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  world)!  So  get  moving 
and  send  us  your  Positions  Wanted 
classified  ad  today! 

ADDED  BDNUS  TD 
E&P  PDSITIDNS  WANTED  PEDPLE! 

We  might  have  the  knack  to  get 
people  moving  with  our  Classified 
Pages,  but  there’s  not  much  we  can 
do  to  get  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
moving!  We,  of  course,  mail  out  box 
number  responses  the  very  day 
they’re  received  in  our  office.  But  we 
realize  that  sometimes  subscribers 
receive  their  magazines  several  days 
later  than  should  be  expected. 

So,  while  you're  awaiting  for  just  the 
right  publisher  to  see  your  POSI¬ 
TIONS  WANTED  ad  in  the  maga¬ 
zine— we  mail  out  tearsheets  of  the 
HELP  WANTED  pages  to  our  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  advertisers.  That  way 
everyone  from  Maine  to  California 
has  the  Help  Wanted  pages  by  Mon¬ 
day  morning — and  the  same  chance 
to  shoot  off  an  early  reply  to  any 
Help  Wanted  Ads  of  interest! 


CREDIT  MANAGER.  27  years  old.  Looking 
for  a  future.  4  years  experience  plus  4  year 
degree.  Write  Box  44,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  20  years  adver¬ 
tising  experience  in  competitive  market. 
Box  48,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT  TALENT— Degreed  man¬ 
ager,  competitive  experience.  Solid  under¬ 
standing  of  all  departments,  supervised 
most.  Results,  budget  and  team  oriented. 
For  a  manager  to  help  your  firm  grow  and 
prosper,  write  Box  51,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

YOUNG  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks  a 
position  with  a  newspaper  that  wants  to 
grow.  Experienced  in  all  phases.  Respon¬ 
sible  and  aggressive.  References  available. 
Box  52,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  SOMEONE  to  increase 
sales,  improve  service  and  collections? 
Over  20  years  experience  with  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
work.  Box  36,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

WEEKLY  AD  MANAGER,  presently 
employed,  5  years  experience  all  phases 
advertising,  seeks  challenge  with  small 
daily.  Degree.  Areas  3,4,5.  Box  1790, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  on 
small  daily  looking  for  job  on  larger  daily  or 
position  as  general  manager  or  assistant  to 
publisher.  Vast  experience  in  advertising 
and  a  desire  to  move  ahead.  Prefer  Zone  8. 
Box  10,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEAT  YOUR  COMPETITION! 
Experienced  news  pro  seeks  permanent 
spot  on  major  or  medium  sized  daily. 
Hard-hitting,  aggressive  investigative  ex¬ 
pert.  Box  1674,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

We  produce  lobs  lor  newspaper  people  \  Publisher. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  10.  1976 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER,  27,  experienced  municipal, 
police,  features,  seeks  position  with 
medium-to-large  daily,  any  Zone.  Box 
1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  NEED  A  JOB! 

Reporter,  22,  '75  BAJ,  seeks  small- 
medium  daily,  any  Zone.  4  years  on  week¬ 
lies.  Was  hard-hitting  feature  editor  on 
large  college  paper.  Can  report,  edit, 
photo,  layout.  Willing  to  work  hard.  Ag¬ 
gressive,  enterprising— and  desperate. 
Box  1857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EMPLOYED  WEEKLY  EDITOR,  28,  seeks 
permanent  position  on  medium  to  large 
daily  in  Zone  1,3, 8,9  or  Florida.  Excellent 
writer,  photographer,  and  superb  editing 
skills.  J-grad.  Box  9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN  (9  years),  32, 
WHITE  HOUSE/CONGRESS/PENTAGON/ 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  experience,  strong 
news  sense,  good  organizer,  editorial  wri¬ 
ter,  accurate,  objective,  reader  oriented, 
practical,  smart,  family,  veteran.  Held 
number  two  spot  ($20,000)  in  line  for 
editorship.  Unemployed  and  looking  for  a 
place  to  settle  permanently.  Call  (703) 
830-1330. 

EDITOR,  35,  family  man,  seeks  editorship 
or  key  spot  on  PM  daily.  17  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1863,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  BAY  AREA.  Seek  writing  pos¬ 
ition  with  newspaper  or  magazine.  35, 
married,  MA,  former  Californian.  10  years 
reporting  experience  with  100,000-r 
paper.  Covered  legislative,  government, 
environment,  medical  beats.  Published  in 
magazines.  Equally  adept  at  investigative 
and  feature  assignments.  Hard-nosed, 
versatile,  competent.  Have  done  layout. 
Box  11,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  editor-writer,  recession 
zapped,  seeks  new  editorial  page  or  other 
position  of  responsibility.  Tough-minded 
liberal,  strong  on  community  involvement, 
political  experience.  Box  13,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DYNAMITE  young  entertainment  writer- 
feature  writer  seeks  full-time  position  with 
Florida  daily  or  magazine.  Write  Chuck 
McCartney,  922  N.W.  2nd  Ave.,  Home¬ 
stead,  Fla.  33030. 

KNOCK,  KNOCK!  Who’s  there?  This 
award-winning  newsman-photographer  is 
seeking  the  "opportunity"  to  move  up  as 
editor  of  small  daily  or  weekly.  10  years 
experience.  Box  61,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE 
EDITOR  OR  WRITER 

Newsman  with  30  years  experience  agen¬ 
cy,  newspaper,  news  magazine  now 
Washington  reporter-editor  seeks  position 
as  editorial  page  director  or  senior  writer 
on  a  dynamic  publication.  Expert  on 
foreign  affairs  and  economics,  conversant 
wide  range  domestic  social  and  cultural 
topics,  wide  academic  and  political  circle, 
2  serious  books,  3  languages,  etc.  Per¬ 
sonal  politics  conservative  by  present  day 
standards  but  fiercely  independent  and 
original.  At  49.  top  of  his  talents  and  ener¬ 
gies  plus  judgement  based  on  travel  and 
residence  all  over  the  world.  Box  1,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SUBURBAN  REPORTER  covering  29,000 
population  town  for  city  daily  seeks  new 
challenge.  Year  plus  experience  on  town 
government,  breaking  news,  features.  Pre¬ 
fer  position  with  some  editorial  respon¬ 
sibilities  or  more  in-depth  assignments. 
Box  5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  DESKMAN,  37,  experienced  in 
all  phases  of  newsroom,  including  VDT, 
hard  worker.  Fred  Dodds,  2309  Filer  Ave. 
E.,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho  83301,  or  phone 
733-2239. 

ENTHUSIASM: 

I  HAVE  IT,  BA-J  reporter,  22,  very  experi¬ 
enced.  seeks  good  weekly  or  small  daily 
slot,  hard  news  or  human  interest 
features — all  in  readable  English  and  ac¬ 
curate.  Zone  1  best.  Box  23,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOU  GET  $100  if  I  get  a  $10,000  reporting 
job  using  your  lead.  Zones  1,2,8.  MA,  5 
years  36,000  Pulitzer  daily  pro:  fired,  sent 
resume  to  competitor.  (215)  866-4960. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR,  28,  male,  with  solid  ex¬ 
perience  on  dailies,  seeks  spot  on  medium 
size  weekly  or  local-oriented  daily  under 
75,000  in  Zones  1,2.  Can  do  anything-and 
do  it  well.  Box  40,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR-photographer,  42,  with 
10  years  experience.  Ideal  for  one-man 
fast  pace  operation.  Reply  Box  57,  Editor 
&  Publisher  or  call  (804)  636-5578. 

EDITOR,  34,  knows  desk— rim,  slot,  wire, 
layout.  Best  at  fast,  tight  editing.  Seek 
editing  post  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  46.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CHECK  out  a  magna  cum  laude  J-grad  with 
2  years  campus  daily  byline  and  desk.  Box 
58,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMMUNITY  ORIENTED  journalist  with  5 
years  on  weekly,  daily.  Have  handled 
sports,  society,  city  hall,  layout,  editing,  as 
well  as  photography  and  darkroom.  Seek 
management  spot  on  weekly  or  daily  in 
East.  Box  24,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  BUSINESS  WRITER,  one-man 
staff  at  medium  daily,  wants  to  join  team 
of  business  reporters.  Serious  about 
career  in  business  and  economics  report¬ 
ing,  with  evidence  to  prove  it.  Box  47, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  SEEKS  JOB.  20  years  experience 
publishing  and  editing.  MA  Degree  politi¬ 
cal  science.  4  terms  state  legislator.  465- 
8875  after  7  PM  or  465-8366  in  AM. 
Drawer  V,  Oak  Hill,  W.  Va.  25901. 


REPORTER  with  3  years  weekly  experience 
would  like  to  move  up  to  daily.  Experienced 
in  hard  news,  features,  sports,  layout  and 
photo.  BA,  25,  male.  Box  34,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CONSCIENTIOUS  REPORTER  with  2  years 
wide  experience  wants  to  write  news  and 
features  for  people-oriented  daily.  Zones 
1,2,3.  Box  56,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BE  A  SPORT!  Pro  with  7  years  hard  news 
experience  on  both  dailies  and  weeklies 
seeks  shift  to  sports  area.  Not  much  sports 
experience  but  great  photos,  layout, 
heads,  copy  editing.  Box  42,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  feature  writer  wants  job 
with  a  future  in  Oklahoma  or  Texas.  Also 
experienced  in  editing  and  layout.  Box  28. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ FREELANCE _ 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  will  be  at¬ 
tending  Winter  Olympics  in  Austria.  Seeks 
assignments.  Contact  Haley.  U.S.  FWC, 
Box  31,  FPO  N.Y.  09540. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

METRO  EDITOR,  38,  major  West  Coast 
daily,  seeks  position  where  hard  work, 
creativity  and  integrity  are  demanded  and 
rewarded.  Solid  background  in  all  aspects 
of  news  writing.  Corporate  and  government 
public  relations  experience.  Personable 
and  capable  administrator.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  43.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


indistinguishable  from  the  controlled 
press  in  other  parts  of  the  world.” 

The  danger  in  such  an  arrangement  is 
how  thick  you  spread  the  mustard,  as 


Sponsored  reporting 

The  thinking  seemed  to  he  that  they  do 
it  on  telev  ision  so  why  not  in  magazines? 

The  arrangement  between  Esquire 
magazine  and  Xerox  for  the  sponsorship 
of  an  article  by  Harrison  Salisbury  raised 
a  lot  of  eyebrows  but  very  little  com¬ 
ment.  Briefly.  Xerox  underwrote  Salis¬ 
bury's  23-page  bicentennial  piece  with  a 
S40.(K)0  fee  plus  $15,000  for  expenses 
and  guaranteed  Esquire  $1 15.(XX)  in  addi¬ 
tional  advertising  this  year.  The 
magazine  was  given  editorial  control  of 
the  material  and  it  could  keep  the  article 
even  if  the  advertiser  was  displeased  and 
cancelled  out. 

We  expected  at  least  a  few  journalistic 
purists  to  criticize  this  arrangement.  But 
the  Xeu-  York  Times,  in  reporting  the 
deal  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  said  "offi¬ 
cials  of  Esquire  magazine  and  of  the 
Xerox  Corporation  report  no  adverse 
reactions." 

Time  magazine,  however,  quoted 
Robert  Manning,  editor  of  Atlantic 
Monthly,  as  saying  "it's  like  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state — the  blurring  of 
the  separation  of  advertising  and  edito¬ 
rial  makes  me  uneasy." 

And.  we  think,  that's  the  way  most 
editors  feel  about  it — "uneasy."  But 
they  haven't  been  able  to  pin-point 
what's  wrong  with  the  deal. 

Not  so  with  author  E.  B.  White  who 
says  it  "is  not  only  a  new'  idea  in  publish¬ 
ing.  it  charts  a  clear  course  for  the  ero¬ 
sion  of  the  free  press  in  .America." 

White  expressed  his  views  "When  the 
Writer  Is  Paid  This  Way.  Where's  the 
Truth?”in  a  letter-to-the-editor  of  the 
Ellsworth  (Maine)  Amer/r«/j.  The  editor 
of  that  paper  is  James  Russell  Wiggins, 
former  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  former  president  of  the  .American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  and  since 
he  not  only  printed  the  letter  but  sent  a 
copy  to  E&P  with  permission  to  reprint, 
we  suspect  he  feels  as  White  does. 

"What  splendid  vistas  the  ‘sponsored 
writer'  system  opens  up  to  our  wonder¬ 
ing  eyes!”  White  commented.  “I  can 
hardly  wait  to  have  Craig  Claiborne, 
food  expert  of  the  Times,  commissioned 
by  Gulden's  Mustard  to  write  a  long  arti¬ 
cle  called  ‘The  Place  of  the  Hot  Dog  in 
American  Society.'  The  Times  won't 
owe  Claiborne  a  cent — Gulden  will  take 
care  of  the  whole  package,  including  a 
full  page  low-keyed  ad  in  the  Times  if 
Mr.  Claiborne  spreads  the  mustard  thick 
enough.  The  writer's  hands  will  be  free: 
he  need  only  open  them  and  in  will  tum¬ 
ble  fifty  grand.  How  jolly!" 

Noting  that  Salisbury  "had  a  momen¬ 
tary  qualm"  about  doing  the  job.  White 
continued:  “But  he  quickly  conquered 
his  annoying  doubts  and  remembered 
that  big  corporations  had  in  the  past  been 
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known  to  sponsor  ‘cultural  enterprises.' 
such  as  opera.  The  emergence  of  a 
magazine  reporter  as  a  cultural  enter¬ 
prise  is  as  stunning  a  sight  as  the 
emergence  of  a  butterfly  from  a  co¬ 
coon.  .  .  . 

"Well,  it  doesn't  take  a  giant  intellect 
to  detect  in  all  this  the  shadow  of  disas¬ 
ter.  If  magazines  decided  to  farm  out 
their  writers  to  advertisers  and  accept 
the  advertiser's  payment  to  the  writer 
and  to  the  magazine,  then  the  periixiicals 
of  this  country  will  be  far  down  the 
drain  and  will  become  so  fuzzy  as  to  be 


White  points  out.  Sure,  the  sponsor  gives 
complete  editorial  control  to  the  writer 
and  the  editor  but  also  reserves  the  right 
to  disasstxriate  his  advertising  from  the 
article  if  he  doesn't  like  it.  We  feel  the 
editors  of  Esquire  and  author  Salisbury 
are  capable  of  resisting  the  horrible 
thought  that  if  this  project  isn't  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  sponsor  there  may  never  be 
another  one — and.  conversely,  that  if 
they  do  a  good  job  on  this  one  (pleasing 
to  the  sponsor)  there  will  be  a  lot  more  to 
follow. 

But  can  all  writers  and  editors/pub¬ 
lishers  resist  the  temptation? 

It's  called  subtle  influence. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Michael  Nel¬ 
son,  deputy  general  manager,  Reut¬ 
ers,  has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager,  succeeding  Brian  Stockwell,  60, 
who  retired  after  38  years  with  the 
news  service.  Nelson,  46,  joined  Reut¬ 
ers  as  a  trainee  in  1952.  He  was  man¬ 
ager  of  Reuters  Economic  Service  from 
1960  to  1973. 


John  S.  Knight  weds 

John  S.  Knight,  editorial  chairman  of 
the  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  and 
Elizabeth  Good  Augustus  of  Willoughby. 
Ohio,  and  Charlottesville.  Va..  were 
married  January  6  in  the  Church  by  the 
Sea.  Congregational.  Bal  Harbour.  Fla. 
Best  man  was  Knight's  son  C.  Landon. 
who  heads  the  Portage  Newspaper  Sup¬ 
ply  Company,  a  Knight-Ridder  sub¬ 
sidiary.  Peggy  Augustus  attended  her 
mother. 

Knight.  81.  and  his  bride.  74.  both 
raise  thoroughbred  horses.  Her  first  hus¬ 
band.  Ellsworth  H.  Augustus,  died  II 
years  ago.  His  first  wife,  the  former 
Katharine  McLaine.  died,  as  did  his  sec¬ 
ond.  the  former  Beryl  Zoller  ComstcKk. 

• 

Second  seminar  set 
by  API  for  weeklies 

With  twice  its  capacity  seeking  to  at¬ 
tend  a  first  seminar  on  Management  of 
the  Weekly  Newspaper.  February  1-6, 
the  American  Press  Institute  at  Reston, 
Va.  has  scheduled  a  second  such  seminar 
April  19-24. 


Leaders  in  the  field 
of  media  brokerage 
for  nearly  30  years. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.: 
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Our  story 

gels  bigger  everytime 
we  tell  it* 


It  started  with  an  idea,  the 
Harris  concept  of  web  offset 
presses  for  newspaper  printing. 
And  it  caught  on  first  with 
smail-size  newspapers.  Then 
we  made  the  presses  bigger 
and  faster  to  meet  the  needs  of 
iarger  and  larger  papers. 

Now  we’re  on  edition  with  the 
fastest  web  offset  newspaper 
press,  the  Harris  N-1680.  it  has 
centralized  pressman  controls 


and  all  the  features  needed  for 
color  flexibility  and  peak  oper¬ 
ating  efficiency.  And  it  delivers 
through  a  new  heavy  duty  3:2 
folder  which  produces  up  to  144 
broadsheet.  Straight  speeds 
up  to  80,000  papers  per  hour. 

For  more  information,  write 
Harris  Corporation,  Web  Press 
Division,  Mechanic  Street, 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island  02891 . 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDLING 


Good  writing 
means  good  reading 

Two  Columbus  Citizen- Journal  writers  have  won  honors  from  the  1975 
Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Association  annual  writing  competition. 

Sharon  Abercrombie  was  awarded  top  honors  among  Ohio  newspaper 
women  —  first  place  in  the  triple  entry  class.  She  also  took  first  place  in  the  one 
field  category  (Her  specialty  is  religion.)  and  a  second  place  in  the  critical  review 
category. 

Nancy  McVicar  captured  first  place  in  the  news  category  and  an  honorable 
mention  in  competition  among  columns  with  a  standing  head. 

Both  are  veteran  reporters  with  a  capacity  to  tackle  any  assignment  with 
finesse.  Sharon  has  worked  as  religion  editor  and  women’s  feature  writer.  Nancy 
has  covered  correction  institutions,  welfare,  consumer  affairs  and  federal  court. 

Both  are  also  veteran  award-winners,  since  both  are  previous  winners  in 
this  annual  competition  among  newspaper  women  in  Ohio. 
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Winners  Abercrombie  and  McVicar 


Top  Writers  Build  Readership 
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